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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 3. New Students must present themselves 
on the preceding Tuesday, and may enter for the whole or for any 
rt 0: e 
Pithe following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, wy ‘the Rev. 8. 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. . M‘Caul, Lecturer. 
Exegesis of ee New Testament, by the Ey E. H. PI ‘lumptre, 
‘ofesso 


Ecclesiastical History, by the Rev. Canon Robertson, M.A., Prof. 

Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 

Vocal Music, by John Hullah, Esa Professor. 

Public Reading, by the Rev. .D.D D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for pa to this department, con- 

ducted by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 


a 
Por information apply personally, or by letter ee outside 
“ Prospectus,” toJ. CuNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary 


ING S COLLEGE, LONDON. —DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
—LECTURES, adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian ‘Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 3. New 
Students must present themselves for examination on the preced- 
ing Wednesday. 

Divinity—The Rev. the Principal ; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 

Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. James G. Lonsdale, M. A. 3 
Lecturers, Rev. J. J. sag gt and C. 8. Townshend, Esq 

Mathematics. Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. ; Lecturers, 4 Rev. 
T. A. Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. ‘Howse, M.A: 

English litmeutare ‘and Language and Modern History—Pro- 
fessor, the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A. ; Lecturers, Rev. J. J. 
Heywood, M.A., and C. 8. Townshend, ” Esq. M.A. 

French—Professor, A. Mariette: and M. Sti¢venard, Lecturer. 

German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim 

For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 

** Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


INGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
T of ASPLIED SCIENCES.—LECTURES COM- 
MENCE THURSDAY, tober 3. New Students must present 
themselves on the puoceiting Wednesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathematics— tg WY the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, 
Rev. T. A. , M.A., and Rey. W. Howse, M.A.” 
Natural Pelicennne a Ww. G. Adams, M.A. 
Arts of Construction—Professor Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery— sy Ee Shelley. 
as Surv Rreng ane and _ elling—Professor, H. J. Castle ; Lecturer, 
farshe 








pene an hy Bradley and Professor Glenny. 
Chemistry—Professor Miller, M.D., and Sg 7 pioxam. 
Geology and Mineralogy—Professor "Tennant, F -G.S. 
Workshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 
Photography—George Daw. son, Esq. M.A. 

For information apply personally, or by letter pat outside 
= ‘Prospectus, ” to J. W. Cunnineuam, Esq., Secreta: 


KiNe's COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
Vice-Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 

This DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 17. 
Pupils can be admitted to— 

1. The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Litera- 
ture, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 
Departments of King’s College, and for the learned professio ons. 

2. The Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile pursuits, for the classes of Architecture 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
FACULTY of ARTS and LA 
Session 1867—68. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 
2nd. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at Three p.M., by Professor 
H. MORLEY. Subject:—‘ The College Work.’ 


CLASSES. 


LONDON. _ 














Professor Marks. 
Ph.D. 
K. M. Dutt. 


H. Morley. 
Cassal, L. 
Vol: 


tintin, Ps Ph.D. 
TA. ‘Thirst, F.B.S. 


aaah M.D. F.R.S. 
Robertson, M.A. 
, M.A. 


» M.A. 


Three ANDREWS’ ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, each of the 
annual value of 30l., and tenable for three years, will ‘be awarded 
at the commencement of the Session. The Competitive Exami- 
nation for these Exhibitions will be in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Physics, and will be held in the last week of September. 
Prospectuses, and the Regulations for the above and other Exhi- 
Villon, Scholarships, and Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of 
e College. 
The Session of Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Tuesday, October 1 
The School will ian on Tuesday, September 24th. 
T. ARCHER HIRST, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
JOHN ROBSON, B. A, Secretary to the Council. 
_ August, 1867. — 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
MATRICULATION-EXAMINATION in the University 
of London, January, 1868. 
The Subjects re —_ for the above J‘xamination will be 
studied in the following Classes, from the beginning of the 
Session, on October 2nd, fill Christmas :— 








Greek ...... oe aa cocoee Fee £3 3 0 
Latin ...... Professor Seeley ........ » 218 6 
English .... Maris cocree oe 23ae 
French » 212 6 
German .... a » 212 6 
Mathematics first ....... » 440 
hysics ... G. C. Foster .. » 212 6 
Ohemnistry én Williamson :. » 3 830 


P tai full information respecting these and 
oth er — may be ing on application, either personal or by 
letter, at the Office of the College, Gower- street, London, W.C. 

T. ARCHER HIRST, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

Ps J OHN ROBSON, B.A. Secretary to the Council. 


, 1867. 








and Engineering in King’s ¢ sm for the Military A 





oo the Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the C ial 
arine. 

For information We personally, or by letter marked outside 
oe rospectus,”” to JLW. Cunnincu. AM, Esq. -» Secretary. 


ea HALL, Gorpon Square, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Principal—E. 5. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon., Professor of History in 





y ING S$ COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
EVENING CLASSES. —These CLASSES will OPEN on 

MON DAY, October 7, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German 
Language, Literature and History, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Englis anguage, Literature, and History, 
graphy, aritimmetic. Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawing, 
Chemistry, Mechanics, Physiology, Botany, Physics, Zoology, 
Logic, Political Economy, Moral Philosophy, Mineralogy and 
Geology, Law, Public Speaking and Reading. 

The Syllabus of Lectures, price 7d. by post, will be forwarded by 
application to J. W. Cunnixcnam, Esq., Secretary, putting the 
word ** Syllabus” ontside the letter. 


yING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT will be RE- 
OPENED for the admission of PRIVA wie STUDENTS on 
and after October 9th. - For = #3 SEER. to Gro. Dawson, 
M.A., Lecturer. = es D.D., Principal. 


ECTURES | on aaneent and GxO- 
LOGY at_ KING’S COLLEGE, London, are given on 
Ww earner, and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10, b fessor 
TENNANT, F.G.S. Those on Mineralogy besin, Fri ay, October 
4th, and terminate at Christmas. Fee, Those on Geology 
commence in January and continue till ) 4-4 A shorter Course 
of Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on Thursda: od 
Evenings, from 8 till 9. Syd begin on October 10th, and te 
nate at Easter. Fee, 11.1 -rofessor Tennant accompanies 
his Students to the Publie’ Re and to places of geological 
interest i in the country. Rh. W. JELF, » D., neipal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES 


, 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
The next Term OPENS September 18. 
Fee for Residents in Fintshieg School, 60 Guineas 
e School, 40 Guineas doer ann. 
—- Sena School; 30 Guineas 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patronesses, 
address Lady-Principal at the College. 

















University College, London 
Vice-Principal—GEORGE C. DE MORGAN, M.A., London. 
Students at University College are received into the Hall, and 

reside under Collegiate Discipline. There are Twenty-nine Sets of 
Rooms, some of which ae now vacant, at Rents varying from 
10. to 501. for the Sessio: 
The HALL will R E-OPEN on the 2nd of October next, at the 
ome — as University College, in close proximity to which it is 


SCROLARSEIES — —The Trustees of the ay Educational 
Fund have founded Three Scholarships of 501 each, 
tenable for three mouse by Students residing” the Hall, one 
being awarded every to the Candidate =H highest in the 
June Matriculation tances of the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written ite Hau *°* 
addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary, at at th 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
MEETING in BELFAST, on SEPTEMBER 18, and 
following days. 
LORD DUFFERIN, President. 
Members and Persons proposing to my the ayy ng 

Meeting, and wanting information as to L 
Arrangements, will please apply to the Local an ay at their 
Office in the Queen’s P College, Belfast. 


Qua UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 





e Session 1867-8 will commence on Eee pe! the 15th of 
mK when the and other - — Yana 
ations will be proceeded with as laid down in the Prospectus. 

A... Examination for Matriculation in the several Faculties of 
s, Laws, and Medicine, and in the yo of Engineer- 
4 will be held on FRIDAY, the 18th Octo! 
Fu water gay ey and copies of the Torpetes may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 
? By ender c of the President 


Queen’s College, Galway, Aug. 22, 1867. 





WM. LUPTON, M.A. 





SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, London. 


ReYAL 


The Seventeenth Session will commence on MONDAY, the 
7th October.—Prospectuses of the Course of Study may be had 
on application tothe Registrar. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
Romeo, —The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be 
il Dd: r. HOLMES, on TUESDAY, October ist, at 2 p..— 
ouse- Laie and House- Surgeons are selected from the Per- 
pn he Pupils according to merit. The paid offices of Curator, 
,» Demonstrator and Obstetric Assistant are offered for 
competition: annually. Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, 100 Guineas. 


* EDITORS.—WANTED EMPLOY- 
MENT, Wy a late Resident in France, thoroughly qualified 
to TRANSLA E Books, Reviews, &c.— Address Apna, P. O., 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman, 
of many years’ experience on the London and Provincial 

Daily and Weekly Press, desires a suitable APPOINTMENT ona 
Liberal or Neutral Journal,—S. L., 3, Potter Newton, near Leeds. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—An InTEREST 

in a Saatlicted, high-class, cxateaine. and influential 

WEEKLY JOURNAL to be DISPOSED OF to a Gentleman of 

education . “sa position, who a A be able to devote a 

moderate amount of his leisure to the undertaking.—Address 

Fives, care of Abbott, Barton & Co. Advertisement Contractors, 
203, Strand, W.C. 


ITERARY ASSISTANCE. — A Literary 
Man, of large and varied Experience as an Author and 
Editor, anlechsion to REVISE MANUSCRIPTS. and prepare 
bee for the press, or wholly to compose them from materials 
lied to him in any of the languages of Western Europe.— 
‘Address T.C.D., 5, Pellatt- villas, Wood Green, N. 


T NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 
NEWSPAPER PROJECTORS.—An experienced JOUR 

NALIST, who is practically acquainted with all the details, 
mechanical as well as literary, of the Daily and Weekly Press, 
and who is pom with the management of the most euscesstal 
Journals of the Day, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as Editor, 
be or Sub- ditor, ofa ‘London, Provincial, or Coloni; 























Newspaper. Good hee iy ag —Address Press, 36, Hunting- 
jon-street, C: 


0 PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.— 
WANTED, by a Gentleman of Experience, who has recently 
vacated his Situation as MANAGER in a West-end Establish- 
ment, — eight years” pe a post of Bemponstiiiity 
where trust an e jiser 
has a knowledge of Book- -Keepina ne in relation to Trad le and 
burn Accounts. — Address J., 54, Offord-road, 
ury, 


INE ARTS.—An ARTIST of Reputation 
and Experience as a Master, resident at Oxford, having a 
large ‘Studio, with every facility to — Professional Pupils 
ina practical knowledge of Beary fing om and pon Boe in all its 
and § has a VACANCY PIL, who 
can reside with his Family, if required. PE of his Pupils 
(ui ) ~_- * —— an University Education, and 
taken their Degree ilst acquiring a oy in the Arts.— 
For further particalars apply to A.B.. M ose & Slatter, 
Booksellers, High-street, Oxford ;_or ‘Messrs. Winsor & Co., Artists 
ha — alm 38 Rat hbone-place, London.—References given and 
required. 


© AUTHORS and OTHERS.—The Adver- 

tiser, vey a degibie and rapid Writer, a good Grammarian, 

one. a. to dec ipharing. x iting, wees » 
undertake the ng, Revising, or Copying of Manuse: 

on moderate Bae Q. Z., care of Mudie & Sons, 8 

tioners, 15, Coventry-street, Lond on, W. 
RTICLED PUPIL.—There will be a 
Vacancy at Michaelmas in a first-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


where there are resident French and German Governesses, for an 
ARTICLED PUPIL. and Statione pe pean Scnoor, care of Mr. 























Wheeler, ymouth, 


[HE SOCIETY of BIBLIOPHILES. 


Subscriptions—Two Guineas and One Guinea per Annum. 


For Rules and Particulars apply to the Secretary, Wangford, 
Suffolk. 


ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS.—A choice 
lection of high-class WATER-COLOUR DRAWING! 
always ON VIEW at! ay LEANS, 7, HAY MARKET, next the 


tre. Private 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
See CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


ISS MARY LEECH’S Morwyine Scnoou 
for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN MONDAY, Octo- 
st.—14, Radnor-place, Gloucester-square, W. 


HE 7 A. and R. Uxe, GENTLE Somes, 
REOPEN Mi MONDAY, Oneber ist.02, Kensington Gardens- 
square, W. 


I arta DRAWING, ARCHI 


of 40, Fitzroy are, W., an 

his STUDIO fo for “the recep on of a few Gentlem: 
above Art, from 10 to 4 daily. Terms, 12s. pe! 
moni 


# 
N the 4th inst., at St. Mark’s C 
ton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, ALrrep usher 
road, to Mary ANN Exizaperts, eldest da 
LinpLer, Esq., of Catherine-street, Stran 
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GENTLEMAN and his WIFE, residing with , 
their two Sons in a Jarge Mansion, standing in eight acres 
leasure grounds, within ten miles of Liverpool, on the London 
and North-Western’ Line of Railway, desire to meet with THREE 

or FOUR UNG GENTLEMEN to RESIDE with them, and 
oin with 7 two Boys in their Studies, under first-rate 
Pe and to participate with them in all the comforts and re- 
creation which the place affords. Terms 120 to 150 Guineas per 
annum inclusive, according to age. References exchanged.—Apply, 
by letter, to O. K., care of Mr. W. H. Peat, Journal of Commerce 
Office, Liverpool. | 


T OLLAND COLLEGE for LADIES, 


2, sess Hill-square, W.—Resident_ and Non- resident 
Sredents. PRIVATE LESSONS and CLASSES, with LEU 
URES. 





Professors :—Prof. Sterndale Bennett, Brinley Richards, 
Francesco Berger, Esq., Sig. Garcia, Mme. Berger Lascelles, 
Bog Franc Esq., Mme. Alex. Newton, A. Taylor, Esq., E. RKich- 








ardson, Esq., Boleyne Reeves, Esq., G. D. Wood, Esq., Professor 
Pe per, Dr. Heimann, Mons. Dupont, Sig. Pepoli, Mons. Delferier. 
plications to the Lady Principal. | 
The J Lecture, Concert, and Class rooms are 73 feet en suite. | 
_ The Term commences 18th of September. 

} ANWELL COLLEGE, MIDDLESE ae 

Principal, the Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D.; Vice-Principal, 

H. A. Tilley, Esq.; assisted by experienced Masters. Pupils are 
thoroughly grounded, and afterwards specially prepared for the 
Public Examinations and for Professional and Commercial Pur 
suits.—I —For Prospectuses, address as above. 


‘ANNES, SOUTH OF FR ANC E —An Eng- 
lish Practitioner, residing with = Fs amily in one of the 
best houses in the Town, has VACANCIES for one or more 
LADIES, who may wish to avail acre no of the mild winter 
Climate, and the comforts of an English home. They will be 
wai on by English servants. First-rate references given and 
expected.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. Dickinson & 
Rogers, 11, Clement’s-lane, London ; James Burns, Esq. 7, Por 
man-street, Portman-square; and Mr. W akeling, the Royal 
brary, Brighton. 


ILVORDE, near BRU SSELS.—The TW 0 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISH MENTS, one for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, the other for YOUNG L ADIES, guaranteeing 
to Families the best instruction in the most extended branches of 
study, are those of M. Micuavux Portaets, Rue Thérésienne, and 
the Ladies Van per Wert, Rue de Louvain. Terms, 301. an 
322., including washing and school necessaries. The best Masters 
from Brussels attending for accomplishments. Good references. 
Prospectus 8 Si free. | 


R ADFIELD .—ST. ANDREW'S COL- 
LEGE, BR ADFIE LD, near READING. 

For information apply to ee Warden at the College, or to the 

pg nae ry Secretary, 1. Parreson, Esq., at his Chambers, 

, Elm-court, Middle Temple, oe 


T= PARK COLLEG E F OR. Lt A DIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 
The JUNIOR Term begins SEPTEMBER 16th. 
The SENIOR Term NOVEMBER Ist. 
Prospectuses, containing Terms and Names of Professors, may 
be had on application at t the College, or to the Lady Resic dent. 


OME EDUCATION.—A Widow Lady and 

her Daughters, fully ee to teach, residing in the 

Regent’s Park. wish to RECEIVE a few LITTLE GIRLS for 

whom a Home and First-class lection are desired. References 

given and required.— For terms and particulars address A. D., care 
of Mr. Luff, Stationer, 3, York- street, Covent-garden, W.C. 














PECIAL TRAINING. —WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST, THE LINE.—A successful Military Tutor, 
with a High Wrangler, PREP. ARES for the above. Early appli- 
cosion requested. ~ Address Burlington House, Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON. —Mr. 

ALFRED DAVIS, Assistant-Master, has VACANCIES in 

his Family for TWO PUPILS attending the Collens or School. | 
Terms moderate.—67, Huntingdon-street, Barnsbury, oe 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—A Gendents of 
Cambridge (in Classical and Mathematical Honours), ~~ 
merly Master iu one of the Public Schools, receives PUPI 
Resident or Non-Resident, for the Universities and Indian ¢ fal 
ervice.—Address 8. C of Messrs. Varty & Cox, Stationers, 
Adelaide-street, Strand. 


LLESMERE HOUSE, SYDENHAM. — 

A few VACANCIES occur in the above Superior Establish. 

ment, for the D. AUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Number limited 

to Sixteen. The present Term commenced on the 5th September. 
—Apply to Principals. igh A 


[22s COLLEGE, Tue Wooptanps, 


UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM-RISE. 


The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, September 16th, 
when Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, History, 




















Mathematics, English Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, 
Music, &. 

The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will be resumed 
in October. 

The WwW oodlands, September, 1867. 


WDUC ATION—uvpon Principles in accordance 
with the Age—30, LANSDOWNE-PLACE, LEAMINGTON. 
Principal—MISS LEAN, 

(Successor to Mrs. Somerville and Miss Browne,) 
Assisted by the First Masters of the day, and Resident Foreign, 
English and Music Governesses. 

The House is large, and fitted with Baths and every convenience 
for the comfort “Ss re a of an Establishment of the first class. 
There are a few V NCIES for the ensuing Term.—Prospectus 
and references upon yoo ution. 


ENMARK-HILL G RtAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near London. 

Principal—C. P. M Anon. B.A. F.C.P., 

College, London. 

At the above-named School Pupils, of from seven to eighteen 

ears of age, receive a thorough aud careful training. The house 
is very large, and is surrounded by above seven acres of land, the 
greater part of which is occupied by the boys’ plays ground and | 
ericket-field. The youngest Pupils form a separate Preparatory 
Department. 

At the last Oxford Local Examinations seven Candidates were 
sent up from this School, all of whom were successful, four of the | 
Juniors ena Honours, of whom one was in the first class, | 

School will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, Be tember 16. 

Pros) cok may be obtained at “the School; and of Messrs. | 





Fellow of University 


Cc 
Relfe Bro thers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1867. 
The Perpoovcrest LECTURE will be oy by Dr. 
ODLING, F.R.S., on TUESDAY, October Ist, at 5 p 
cobamatatth ESTABLISHMENT. 
Students can reside within the Hospital Walls, subject to the 
College Regulations. 
Further information may be obtained from Mr. Tuomas SmitH 
and Mr. CALLENDER, and nd at th the Museum or Library. 


ST: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDON. 
The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Dr. BROA ‘ 
October Ist, at 8 Pp... . ADBENT, 
Medical Officers and Lecturers. 
Consulting Officers—Dr. Alderson, F.R.S., Dr. Chambers Mr. 
Coulson, Mr. White Cooper. —— 
Physicians—Dr. Sibson, F.R.S., Dr. H. Jones, F.R.S., Dr. Sitye. 
king, Dr. Markham. 
Assistant- -Physicians—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Bastian, 











BPN BURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5th Geo. IV. 
MASTERS 
Rector. 


The Rev. James Stephen Hodson, D.D. F.R.S.E., of Balliol and 
Lerton Colleges, Oxford. 
Classical Masters. 


Henry W vetx, University of Edinburgh, and M.A. of Caius College, 


Js eee sennche ael, University of =. 
James Clyde, LL.D., University of Glas; 
John Alexander Banks, M.A., University “Of “Edinburgh. 
Mathematical Master. 
William Williams, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Mathematical Master. 
John S. Mackay, M.A., University of St. Andrews. 
Master of the French Language and Literature. 
J.G. E. Macleod, B.LL. and Agrégé of the University of Paris. 
Master of the German Language and Literature. 
A. N. Meyerowicz, LL.B. of the University of Berlin. 
Master of English Language and Literature. 
William F. Collier, LL. D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Writing and Arithmetic Master—J. Dalziel Maclean. 
Assistant Writing and Arithmetic Master—Evan Stewart. 
Drawing Master—Walter Ferguson. 
Master for Fortification and Civil Engineering, &c. 
Lieut. John Mackie. 
Teachers of Fencing and Gymnastics. 
Captain and Mr. Henry Rowland. 


The SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, Ist of 
October, when the First or Junior Class wil] be formed by Mr. 
CARMICHAEL. 

Copies of the Prospectus of the School may be obtained at the 
Lodge, from the Janitor ; or at 21, St. Andrew-square, from Mr. 
ParTisox, Clerk to the Directors, who will be happy to answer any 
inquiri 

‘Attends ance will be given at the Academy on Saturday, 28th of 
September, and Monday, 30th of September, from 12 to 3 o’clock, 
for the purpose of Enrolling Pupils. 

— are received by the Rector and several of the 
ast 

Edinburgh Academy, September, 1867. 


( WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
(in connexion with the University of London). 

The SESSION 1867-8 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 7th 
of October, 1867, and terminate on Friday, the 26th of June, 1868. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. Fell. Univ Coll. Lond. 

The Courses of Instruction comprise Classics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature. Ancient and Modern History, Mathema- 
ties, Natural P oy Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy 
Political peonomy, urisprudence, Chemistry (Theoretical an: 
Applied), Natural History, Oriental Languages and Literature, 
Modern Langu: ages and Literature, and Drawing. 

Additional Lectures, on which the attendance is optional and 
Ww ithout fees, are given on ‘The Hebrew of the Old Testament,’ 
and on ‘The Greek of the New Testament.’ 

The Lectures on Chemistry are recognized by the University of 
London for beeen Degrees, by the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and by the A es’ Hall. 

The DEP. RTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES provides 
tase uction in nearly all the subjects comprised in the Day Courses 
of the College. 

Various SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES, 
have been founded in the College for the promotion of the study 
of Classics, M ee atics, English, Chemistry, Political Economy, 
ane ey Histor, 

TATHEM Arie: AL ENTRANCE es of 

151. ea a, — offered for competition in Octobe 

Prospectuses for the Day ana for the Bvening ‘Classes will be 
forwarded, gratis, on application to the Registrar. 

The ‘OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR’ for 1867-8, price 2s, 6d. 
(by post, 28. 9d.), to 

Sowler, Cornish, Slater, 
Manchester, contains the fullest details relating to the Courses of 
Study, the Regulations for the competition for Scholarships, &c., 
and information respecting the Examinations of the University 
of London, the Army, the Civil Service, and the preliminary 
Examinations in Law and Medicine. 
post, 4d.), may also be obtained as above. 

G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
O WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1867—8. 
admitting Students to the Day Classes on Wednesday, the 2nd, 
Thursday, any 3rd, and Prides, the 4th, of October, from Il AM 
P.M. 
on the sth ‘and 10th of October, from 6°30 to 9 P. 
= G. GREENW oop, "Principal. 


The ‘SYLLABUS for the EVENING CLASSES,’ price 3d. (by 
J. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
The Principal will attend at the College for the purpose of 
to2 d for admitting New Students to —_ Evening Classes 
HOLME NICHOLSON, Kegistrar. 











to be obtained at the College, and from Messrs. 
Heywood, and other Booksellers in 











~ COLLEGE, CORK. 
Session 1867-68. 

MATRICULATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

On TUESDAY, the 15th of OCTOBER NEXT, at 10 o'clock 

A.M., an ED AMINATION will be held for the Matriculation of 

Students in the Faculties of ARTS, MEDICINE = LAW, and 


UEEN’S 









} in the Dep: irtment of CIVIL ENGINEERING he Examin- 
ations for Scholarships will commence on Thu a the 17th of 
Uctober. The Council have the power of conferring at these 


Examinations Eight Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each, 
viz., Seven in the Faculty of Arts,and One in the Faculty of Law; 
and Forty-six Junior Scholarships, viz., Fifteen in Literature and 
Fifteen in Science, of the value of 241. each; Eight in Medicine, 
of the value of 251. each; Three in Law and Five in Civil En- 
gineering, of the value of 201. each : to Fifteen of which First Year's 
Students are eligible 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to wed Rocce of 


rc at Sloane Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. Haynes Walton, 
r. 


Assistant eleiesict Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. Norton. 
opr -Acecoucheur—Dr. Tyler Seg 
halmic Surgeon— Mr. Ernest Hart. 
Seen Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 
Other Lecturers—Dr. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Dr. Randall, Dr, 
Lawson, Mr. Mivart, Dr. Trimen. 


The Course of Teaching at this School includes adequate pre. 
paration for all the Examining Boards and the Public Services, 
and the higher University Examinations. Special a Bane 
Neekin (by separate courses) in Minor Surgery and Bandagi 

Ophthalmic and Dental Surgery, Comparative Anatomy, Hise 


lot = Pathological Anatomy, and ental Diseases. he Clini- 
System is carefully organized in the general Wards. There 
_ also 180 depa: rtments for Diseases of Women and Children, of the 


Eye and Ear, of the Skin and of the Throat. ‘The scientific 
teaching is aay demonstrative. All the resident Medical 
Appointments (including a House- Gets ger are open to the 
Pupils without expense of any kind, are equivalent to five 
scholarships of the annual value of 50l. “The Resident Registrar. 
ship is of the value of 1001. a year, with board and lodging. 
The Prospectus, with addresses of Professors Owen and Hur! 
the Archbishop of York, and Dr. Alderson, President of the usley, 
lege of Physicians, may be obtained on applicat tion to 
ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Breprorp- 
SQUARE. 
The SESSION 1867-68 will begin on THURSDAY, October 10. 


The SCHOOL for Pupils above Seven Years of Age will OPEN 
on THURSDAY, September 26. 
Prospectuses, with posticutons of Scholarships, Boarding, &c., 


may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


USSAGE HOUSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near the Brimscombe 
Station of the Great Western Railway. 
dead Master: Joux Siprez, M.A., University of London, 
assisted by competent Masters. 

J. Sibree has removed from his previous a at Stroud to 
Bussage House, which occupies o agrere healt ays and bracing 
situation, lofty, but well sheltere It is surrounded by extensive 
and utiful grounds, affording most ample space for recreation, 
and commanding the picturesque scenery of the “* Golden Valley.” 
The School-Rooms, Dormitories, Dining-Hall and Gymnasium, 
are spacious, lofty, and well furnished. 

During the past sixteen years, several of J. Sibree’s pupils have, 
on leaving him,“matriculated with credit, and some 
duated with Honours in Arts, Science, Law and Medicin 

Terms (which include the Course in Classics, Mathematics, 
and the Modern Languages), from 401, to 701. per annum, 


NO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Lady, 

the Wife ofa Barrister, having a large house in the best 

part of Bayswater, and also a house at the seaside, will be happy 

to receive one LITTLE GIRL or TWO SISTERS, under ten 

years of age, to educate with her own Children, who have great 

advantages for education.—Apply, by letter, to > B., care of 
Messrs. Nissen & Parker, Great Tower-street, E.C 


PROFESSOR, attached to a College in one 
Pi of the princi i tom ns of F ance. wou ld giadly RECEIVE 
into his House T THREE YOUNG GENTL EMEN, who 
would have the Be whee age of 7 Classical Education, combined 
with the opportunity of acquiring a a know ee of a 
Healthy and pleasant clima erms moderate. — Write 
Madame Ve. D’Oximont, Place ont Chateau, 5, a ‘Sols. Loiret 


pH CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Head Master. 

















The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, F.R.A 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the} late Roy: a “Military 
College, Addiscombe. 

The Course of Instruction is designed to prepare Pupils in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Science for the Universities, aud to 
impart a sound general Education. 

A special Department is provided for — preparing for the 
Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, Sandhurs 

The Term will COMMENCE on cern ly 16. 


TAR and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 
RICHMOND-HILL. 
The ious new COFFEE-ROOM is now OPEN for the 
SEASO 
Applentions for Apartments in the Family Hotel to be made to 
8S. C. WALLACE, General Manager. 





AFE INVESTMENTS, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. per annum on outlay. 
SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information, and seeking safe, 
sound, and profitable Investments, should at all times consult 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
Post free. It is a safe guide for Executors, Trustees, and others. 
GRANVILLE SHARP. 
STOCK and SHARE DEALER, 32, Poultry, London, E.C. 


(ystLon COMPANY, LIMITED.— 
Subscribed Capital—750,0002. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
- “a Henry Pelham Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Ste, phen P. Kennard, Esq. 
7 George Gordon. Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 


Harry 
George Ireland, E: 
rs J. BRAINE, Esq. 


Debentures are granted for one year at 5 per cent., for three 
years at 54, and for five years at 6 per cent. per annum. 

The Directors are also prepared to invest money on mortgage 
Ceylon and Mauritius, for periods exceeding five years, at © olonial 
rates of interest (payable half- a London), with or without 
the Company's guarantee, as may arranged. Sums of 5,0 
to 10, 0001. are most conv —— for these je mostgaes inv: estments. 

t the Office of the 








the Examinations, &c., may be had on applicatiun to th 
By Order FA he President, 
ERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 





for particulars to 
al iton-b silding ae Broad- ooeah, London. 
—- AB Order Oe RA, CAMERON, Secretary. 
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ESTINIOG, 
PRIRGWERN ARMS HOTEL.—Intending Visitors to 
Wales _ fae this Hotel replete with comfort. Charges very 
modera’ ing in all its branches. Festiniog is unrivalled in 
the Pri Principality for the beauty of its scenery. 


TY DROPATHIC § ANATORIUM, Sud- 
brooke Park, eae — ied ee, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.T n. Univ.,—for the treatment 
of Chromic Diseases, at =F. by the c ‘the combined natural agents, 
Air, ae Water, and Diet. ‘kish Baths on the Premises, 
under D yr. La Lane’s | medical direction. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Sige STATES 5/20 BONDS, redeem- 


able 182 and 1835, Principal and Interest payable in a 

(at present prices paying as an investment 74 percent.), 
eld, or exchanged at Stock Exchange prices, and Coupons ——_ 
BELDING, KEITH 7c CO., 50, Lombard-street, London.— 
We full parhows! a relating to American Securities and Ex- 
changes, see B., & Co.'s Pamy phlet, forwarded free by post, on 
application. _ 


0 = LET, within ten miles of Liverpool, 

he hig hway between Liverpool and Manchester, a 

LARGE MAM ILY MANSION, standing in eight acres of ground. 
The House contains eight bed-rooms, four reception rooms, music 
hall, conservatory, servants’ apartments, &c. re are also 
peach-houses, vV! ineries, hothouses, conservatories, seven-stalled 
stable, two large cvuach-houses, fowl-house, piggeries, &c. Imme- 
diate possession. F° aenibite-o1 can be had at’a valuation if required. 
—Address OQ. K., care of W. H. Peat, Journal of Commerce Office, 


Liverpool. 
J E. CORNISH, BOOKSELLER, 
° has on SALE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE POOKS. 
133, Oxford-street, London, 


[oxDoN LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London. —Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages: Subscription, 3/. a nag or 2l., with Entrance- 
fee of 61.; Life Membership, 261. Fifteen V olumes are allowed to 
Country, ‘and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on am CataLocvue (New Edition), 
price 15s.; to Members, 108. 

ROBERT H ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














[HE UN ITED LIBRARIES, #07, Regent- 
reet, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
canting to thesupply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on Lrruggsrpeen Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis post free. — 
* A Clearance Catalogue of Siem Books offered for Sale at 
siealy reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
Boora’s, Ciurtoy’s, Hopeson’s, and Saonpers & Ortey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in this day’s Atheneum 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh 
Copies of all the principal New Works continue to be added as the 
demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the best 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 








FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, 
For Four Volumes at one time, exchangeable at pleasure, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Fifteen Volumes at onetime .. Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
Twenty-five Volumes at one time Five Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
The Special C arria age- free Terms of Subscription for Families 
el 1 Book Societies, in Town and Country, may be had on applica- 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries ane Lite- 
tary Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are 
respectfully invited to apply for the Second Edition of 2 MUD IE’S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 


This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Popular 
Books, at the lowest current prices. 


BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 
A List of Works by 






r ir wolbe Scott, Macaul: ve Dickens. 
hackeray, Tennyson, Kingsl an Stas nley, Lord Lyt tton, and 
wner Popular Authors, selec Jee “chiefly from Mudie’s Select 

ibrary, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings, is now ready, 
and will be forws arded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD-ST. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 





NORTH WALES.—The | 








((XHEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 


Surplus Copies of many Recent Works in gry ( Le a 
phy, Travels, Science, and Religion, are now ON ALE 

to75 percent. under the = prices. (i on ae - 
52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS, published in France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe.—Messrs. 
ASHER & CO. supply, on the most reasonable terms and by the 
quickest routes, every description of FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
General and Scientific. A Selection of the best Works qenge 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. Daily 
impertations of New Publications from the Continent. 


Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 


Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


Boox«s A 











BARGAIN. 





Shakspeare’s Plays, revised by George Steevens, 
Boydell’s splendid Edition, 9 vols. folio, with 100 beautiful 
Plates, bound, blue morocco ay gilt sides and edges, fine 
impressions of the Plates, 151. 15s. 

Quarterly Review, from its Commencement in 
1809 to the end of 1866, with all the Index Volumes, 120 yo's. 
fresh half calf, gilt, fine set, 10/. lus. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, a Complete Set of the 
ee Edition, 74 vols. uniformly half bound, calf neat, 
7. 78. 


Pinkerton’s General Collection of the best and 
most interesting Voyages and Travels in all parts of the 
World, illustrated with Plates, 17 vols. 4to. half russia, marbled 
edges, “al. 4a. 

Rees’s Cyclopedia, or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature, illustrated with Plates by the 
=e 7 distinguished Artists, 45 vols. 4to. newly boynd, grained 
calf, 51. 53. 

Cornhill Magazine, from Commencement, 1860, 
to end of 1866, Plates, 14 vols. new half calf, gilt, 21. 108. 


Pictorial History of England and Reign of 
George ITI., illustrated with many Hundred Woodents, a 
few Portraits pe. the Original Edition, 8 vols. royal 8ro. 
half russia, gilt, 

Monthly Review, ll its Commencement, 1749, 
M — with General Indexes, 175 vols. full bound calf, neat, 


Histoire de Académie Royale des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, a Complete my with the General Index, 
Plates, 51 vols. 4to. caif gilt, 71. 7a. 

Rapin and Tindal’s History of England, with 
Portraits by Houbraken, Monuments, Medals, 5 vols. folio, 
calf gilt, 2U. 108. 

Universal History, Ancient and Modern, from 
the Earliest Account of Time, illustrated with Plates and 
Maps, 24 vols. folio, uniformly bound, calf neat, 37. 38. 

Works of the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, and the most improved acc 21 vols. royal 
8vo. calf gilt, iettered Contents, 61. 6. 

Edinburgh Review, from its Commencement, 
1802, to 1843, — the two Index Volumes, 78 vols. half russia, 
full gilt backs, 4 

British Hoonyiote, with Prefaces, Historical and 
Biographical, by A. Chalmers, Portraits, 45 vols. 12mo. calf 
extra, 3l. 38.; best Edition, 1317. 

Rollin’s Complete Works—viz., Ancient and 
Roman Histories, History of the Arts and Sciences and Belles- 
Lettres, Plates (best Edition, 1763), 23 vols. 8vo. bound, calf 
gilt, 2l. 10s. 

Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols. and Supplement, 
2 vols. Woodcuts, 29 vols. fresh cloth, lettered, 31. 


State Trials and Proceedings for High Treason 
and other Misdemeanours. from “Richard II. to George III., 
py Index, by Francis Hargrave, 11 vols. folio, calf neat, 
ot. 10; “a 

Shakspeare, The Plays and Poems, with the Cor- 
rections and Illustrations of various Commentators, the best 
eae by Malone (1821), 21 vols. Svo. calf, marbled edges, 
Tl. 78. 


Rousseau (J. J.), HEnvres Completes de, ornées de 
90 Gravures, 38 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 21. 108. 

Le Cabinet des Féss, ou Collection Choisie des 
Contes des Fées et autres Contes Merveilleux, numerous 
Plates by Marillier, best Edition, 41 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 31. 3s. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 
from their Commencement in 1665 to 1800, abridged, with 
Notes, by Hutton, Shaw and Pearson, PI ates and General 
Index, large paper, 18 _ royal 4to. half russia, full gilt 
back, marbled edges, 31. 3. 

cow ‘ON SALE, 
By C. F. HUSK, 24, Haymarket, S.W., London. 


NEW AND UN TvOR M EDITION 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE MR. THACKERAY. 
With all the Original Illustrations. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. being about to publish, in Monthly 
Volumes, a Complete and Uniform Edition of the Works of the 
late Mr. Thackeray, they wil! feel gre: atly obliged ifthe possessors 
of any unpublished fragments of ¥ ackeray’s Writings will 
permit them, if found suitable, to be included in this New and 
Standard Edition of his Works. 





G all 3 8 he 
SEE ae Sie be titan of all Mamusseipts entrusted to the | the Houses of Parliament—Architectural Discussions in Antwerp 


Publishers for this purpose. 
65, Cornhill, September, 1967. 





manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZABLUNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


| 





( ate oS and MINERALOGY. — Messrs. 

BY, of 1644, STRAND, have been instructed to 
| SELL, by PRIVATE CONTR ACT, a magnificent Collection of 
supe! rb Museum Specimens of MINERALS, with a characteristic 
Series of GEOLOGY, all arranged and systematic: ally classified 
and named, with a printed Catalogue, suitable fora Musewm or 
Scientific Institution. This Collection numbers 2.500, and was 
and jad during the last 50 or by a Gentleman of admirable taste 

cost. 








A VENTE PUBLIQUE du MUSEUM 
d’HISTOTRE NATURELLE de feu Dr. TH. G. VAN 
LIDTH DE JEUDE, de son vivant Professeur de Zoologie et 


ae oo & l'Université d’Utrecht, aura lieu 
LUNDT, le 30 Septembre, 1867, et jours suivans, pur les libraires 
KEMINK et FILS, a UTREC CH 


e Catalogues est envoyé a presque tous les Mus“es et Sociétés 
a Histore Naturelle, et sera expédié gratuitement A Messieurs 
les amateurs qui en Teront la demande affranchie. On est prié 
de renvoyer le Catalogue quand on n’a pas l'intentioa de s’en 
servir. 


Sale by Aurtian 
Antiquities and Curiosities. 

\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
AVE TION, at his Great Ruoms, 38, King-street, ( ‘ovent garden. 
on FRIDAY, September 20, at half-past 12 precisely, CHINA 
and BRONZE VASES—Carved Ivory Card-cases and Figures— 
handsome Inlaid Lacquer Seerétaire—large Crystal Ball—several 
lots of Jewelry, a received from Japan—also several pieces 
of Furniture beautifully carved out of the solid—Curiosities from 
the Continent—and about 100 lots of Egyptian Antiquities in 
Bronze and Stone. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had 

















No. Il. OF THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
On Monday, the 16th September, price 6d.; or by post 8 stamps, 


HE BROADWAY.—LONDON and, NEW 
YORK. An International Magazine. 
Contents. 

1. BRAKESPEARE ; or, the FORTUNE of a FREE LANCE. 
By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,’ &c. With a full-page 
Tilustration by J. A. Pasquier. 

Chap. 6. ee Ralph Fitzwarenne met a holy priest by the 
wags and would none of his blessing. 
Chap. 7.—How oe we enne took from an honest man 


is good n 
Chap. 8. —— the C 2asvorenas ‘that Ralph, surnamed Brakespeare, 
met under the sign of the “ Spur.” 
pone 9.—How Ralph took service under Sir John Hawkwood. 
CROQUET. By W.S. Gilbert. With Six Lilustrations. 
\ Mrs. BROWN on PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Arthur Sketchley. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 
Chap. 3.—Going on with Miss Rachel. 
hap. oe Infirm of purpose. 
Chap. o .— Fifteen years after. 
Chap. 6.—More than half a year after. 
. NICIIOLAS at the EXPOSITION. With a full-page Illus- 
tration by W. Brunton. 
AMANTIUM IRA. By J. Ashby Sterry. 
. COULEUR de pose. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author of 
* George Geith,’ 
The W eg" sateen of EUROPE and AMERICA. By the 
Rev. C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for British 


4 


ad 


By 


al 


a 


ad 


N 


tad 


Guiana. 
. ANONYMOUS HUMBUG. By Joha Hollingshead. 
10. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 
Three Illustrations. 

1l. MARY O'MARA. By Samuel Lover. 
____ George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 
} RITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING at 

J PUNDEE.—The CHEMICAL NEWS (with Supp!ement 
gratis) for September 6 and 13 ( Nos. 405 and 406) contains a — 
Report of the Proceedings at the above Meeting and the Pw 
read in Section B., Chemical Science. Published every Fri are 


rice 4d.; Subscription per annum, 1. 1s. 8d.—1, Wine Office-court, 
leet - -street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


New Series, printed with new type, on fine toned paper, 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS. Edited by Wm. 
CROOKES, F.R.S. No. 406, for September 13 (with Supple- 

ment gratis), contains a full Report of the PROCEEDINGS of 
the BRITISH ASSUCTATION MEETING, at Dundee, and the 
Papers re: ud in Section B., Chemical Science, by Prof. Tyndall, 
F.R.S., Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., J. Spiller, F.C.S., Dugald Camp- 
bell, FCS . &. Published every Friday, price 4c. 3 Subscription 
per annum, ll. 18. 8d.—1, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C.; 
and all Booksellers. 


= 


With 








Price 29d. September 21, weet, 
HE LEADER: a Journal of Politics, Lite- 
rature, and Art, containing a New and Original Novel 
orp dt written for the Leader’, by Edmund Yates, Author of 
* Land at Last,’ ‘ Broken to Harness,’ &c. &c., and Contributions 
from Eminent Writers.—Sold Everywhere. 


New NOVEL, by EDMUND 
_ THE LEADER, September 21. 
‘4 RIGHTED WRONG,’ the NEW N OVEL, 
in THE LEADER, Saturday, September 21. 
THE, STUDENTS’ NUMBER of ‘THE 
LANCET’ wiil er stamped on (This Day) SATURDAY, 


September l4th.—Prie: 7 Stamped 8d. 
flice, 42, Strand. 
(7 ENTILATION. —ST. ANDREW'S, Haver- 
stock Hill.-THE BUILDER of THIS WEEK—41, or 
by post, 5d.—contains: View of Fout and Cover for St. Thomas’. 3, 
Du ley—View and Plan of St. Andrew’s Church, St. Pancras— 
The Ventilation of Rooms, with Diagrams—The British Associ- 
ation in Dundee—Public Buildings, Penzance—The Architect of 








YATES. 


‘J 

















—The Parade Ground and the Spade, and varivus other Papers, 


| = all the News.—1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all News- 
me 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, Grouier, | — 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 





YHE EDUCATIONAL NUMBER of the 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL of September @4th, eon- 


| tains full Information on every Subject interesting to Medi 


Students and their Guardians ; with particulars of the Arrange- 
ments for ny ensuing Medieal Sessions in England, Scotland, and 
Treland. Price 5d., stamped 64.—T. Rickards, 37, Great Ques Le 
street, W. é 
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In October will be published, 
XEL; and Other Poems. Translated from 
the Swedish by HENRY LOCKWOOD. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





On Wednesday next white published, in square feap. price 


N ENTAL ANALYSIS. 
MELHUISH, F.R.A.S. &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


By Arraur J. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 28. sewed, 


HE THEORIES of COPERNICUS and 
PTOLEMY. By a WRANGLER. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-r Tow. 


In the Press, in 8vo. the First Volume of 


THE BOOK of MOSES; 

in its Avthersbip, Credibility, and Civilization. 
Rev. W. SMITH, F 

London: sonal Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


~~ NEW EDITION OF BOURNE ON THE SCREW 
PROPELLER. 


Now ready, in One Volume, 4to. with 54 Plates and 287 Wood- 
cuts, price 63s. cloth, 


TREATISE on theSCREW PROPELLER, 

SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW ENGINES, as ada ted 
for Purposes of Peace and War; with Notices of other Methods of 
Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance of Screw 
Steamers, and ae oi olatee of Ships and Engines. By 
JOBLN BOURN ew and Improved Edition, with the 
addition of so ae ~ w matter as virtually to constitute a New 
Work ; including a full notice of the Screw- suapeliing Machinery 
brough' ht together at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 


Londén: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster: row. 


By the 


Now ready, crown 4to. price 15s. Inaugural Edition of 


ISIBLE SPEECH, the Science of UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. The System complete for the 
Printing, Writing and Telegraphing of All Languages in One 
Alphabet. a pa oe Diagrams, and Examples. By 
Prof. A. MELVILL 
Simpkin, ae & Co., and N. Triibner & Co. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION EN ATIONS of JANUARY and 


HARLOTTE CORDAY, a Tragedy, by 
PONSARD. Edited, fark nee totes py a Notice on 

Ponsard, by Prof. Chas. Cassal, LL.D. Price 28. 
Edited, 


COLOMBA, by Posean MERIMEE. 
with English Notes and a Notice on the Author, by P.: rofessors 
Brette, Cassal, and Karcher. Price 3s. 6d. 


DIANE, a Drama, in Verse, by Exite AUGIER. 
Edited, ” with English Notes and a Notice on Augier, by Th. 
Karcher, LL.B. Price 2s. 6d. 
These Books having ‘ro peal for the above Examinations, 
are now published by 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row.— ce 


NEW MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, feap. cloth lettered, with Six Coloured Maps, 
price 28. 6d. (postage 2d.), 


HE CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY : 
being a Manual of Geography, General and Political, ar- 
Tanged ee for Examination Candidates and the higher 
forms of ools. By the 
SPENCE or H.M. Civil Service), revised throughout by THOS. 
GRAY, one of the Assistant-Secretaries to the Board of Trade. 
With V Woodcuts, Six Maps, and a general Index 
London : Lockwood & Uo. 7, Stationers” Hall-court. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN ABYSSINIA. 
Now ready, price 38. 


Ke EITH JOHNSTON’S BOT AL ATLAS 
MAP of ABYSSINIA. New Editio: 
m. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ne ‘London. To be had 
or all His Booksellers. 














Second Edition, ¢ crown Bv0. price 73. 6d. 


HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other 
DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY of CHRIST. 
Translated from the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c., with 
Notes, Scripture References, and Prolegomena, by B, ‘HARRIS 
COWPER. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
PRINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAM- 


MEDAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN. 
Batted wi with an Introduction, by the late Professor H. H. 


MORLEY’S INDIAN LAW. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, published at 15s. ; reduced to 10s. 


The ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in 
BRITISH INDIA; its Past History and Present State. 
gs an Account of the ws peculiar to India. By 

MORLEY, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d.; published at 42s. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
SANSCRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, 
GOTHIC GERMAN 2, and SC _ VONIC LANGUAGES: 
Translated by E. B. EASTWICK 


Price 78. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth, 


The LEGENDS and THEORIES of the BUD 
DHISTS compared with HISTORY and SCIENCE. With 
neh age See of the Life and System of Gotama 
Budd! By R. SPENCE HARDY, Hon. M.R.A.S., ‘Author 
of * ites Manoa,” *A Manual of Buddhism,’ &e. 


Price 5s. 8yo. cloth, 


INDIAN EPIC POETRY ; being the Substance 
of Lectuses given at Oxford; with a full Analysis of the 
Maha- Bharata, and the Leading Story of the Ramayana. By 
MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of San skrit. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, — garden» 

London; and 20, South frederick-street, Edinbun 


or, the Pentateuch 





late LANCELUT DALRYMPLE | 


| its representative here in double and single black lines.” 











TRAVELLING MAP 


OF 


SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 


Comprising the latest Admiralty Surveys of the West 
Coast and Islands, the Railways completed and in progress, 
and an Index of easy reference to 9,700 Places on the Map. 
Price, in a Pocket Case, 7s. 6d. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 

*“* A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country previously published. Forcompleteness, accuracy and 
finish, it is perfect. Nota turnpike or carriage road, or important 
footpath throughout the length and breadth of the "land, but has 


Just published, in 8vo. cloth, with 8 Plates, 3s. 


TREATISE on the ART of CONSTRUCT. 
ING OBLIQUE ARCHES with Ley COURSES. 
3; WM. D. —- DSON, M.A., Assoc. Inst. © 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 43, Charing Cross. 


Second Edition, royal 32mo. roan, price 5e. 


HAND-BOOK for ARCHITECTURAL 

SURVEYORS and Others engaged in Building. By J. 7. 
HURST, C.E. gee | Formule useful in designing builders* 
work, Tables of the weights of the materials used in building 
Memoranda connected. with builders’ work, Tn, the 
Practice of Builders’ } L Valua- 
tion of Property, aon ary of the Sn in Dilapidations, and 
a Scale of rofessional Charges for Architectural Surveyors, ke. 

ondon: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 


Just published, in 8vo. cloth, with Wood Engravings, 12s. 6d: 


A BAL Yate, TECHNICAL VALUATION, 
URIFICATION, and USE of COAL GAS. By the Rey. 
W. R. BOWDITCH, M.A. 
London: BE. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 

















The following Mars from KEITH JOHN- 
STON’S ROYAL ‘ATLAS are published separately, uni- 
formly with the above, in Pocket Case, with Indexes to 
each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of One ‘Sheet, and 8s. for 
Maps of Two Sheets :— 

England and Wales (Two Sheets). 

Austrian Empire (Two Sheets). 

Prussia. 

Italy (Two Sheets). 

France. 

Switzerland. 

Ireland. 

Belgium and the Netherlands. 

Spain. 

Sweden and Norway. 

South America (Two Sheets). 

United States of North America 
Two Sheets). 

Canada (Two Sheets). 

Africa. 

South Australia. 

India (Two Sheets). 

China and Japan. 

Basin of Mediterranean Sea. 

Palestine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





HAVET’S FRENCH METHOD. 
24th Thousand, 400 crown 8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 


IT AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Conversa- 
ions, Exercises, Extracts from Standard Writers, Dic- 
tionary of the Words and Idioms, &c. 
London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Hachette & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. 





In 3 vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


.“ HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated 
SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the Autho- 
rized Pr giish Old Testa ament. ** Superior to any preceding revision 
of our English translation.”—Atheneum. 
Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece, post 8vo. cloth, : 38. 6d. 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
and its Varieties Cres suitable for Invalids; with Remarks 

on Te and other Winter Stations. By CHA ARLES T. WIL- 
LIAMS, M.A., M.B. Oxon., 
for Comb tion and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Assistant-Physician to the Hospital | 


Just Wood Eng in 1 large vol. royal 8vo. cloth, illustrated with a4 
nererings and 8 Folding Plates of W orking Drawings, 


31s. 
HE MINING and METALLURGY of 
GOLD and SILVER. By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, 
Mining Engineer. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing ¢ Cross. 


Just published, Twelfth Edition, 32mo. roan, 4s. 6d. 


POCKET-BOOK of USEFUL FORMULA 
and MEMORANDA for CIVIL and MECHANICAL 
pxorneens By GUILDFORD L. MOLESWORTH, Memb. 


London: E. & F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross. 


Complete Edition, vearefully edit giited, in 2 vels. cr. 8yo. cloth, 19s. 6d. 


ready, 
PENCER’S THINGS. NEW and OLD; or, 
WD STOREHOUSE of wi SENTENCES. ALLE- 





and observed from the Writings and coring? of the Learned in all 
py pads this resent, JOHN SPENCER, “a lover of learni: 
men.” n Preface by the Rev. THOMA’ 
FULLER, D.D., Siiae of “Abel Redivivus,’ &c. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
New Edition, carefully revised, enlarged, 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
ROWN'’S (Rev. JOHN) CONCORDANCE 
to the HOLY SCRIPTURES #3 4 OLD and NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Re-edited by SAMUEL I 
London: William Teas, Pancras’ nlane, , Cheapside. 











Int the Press, crown 8yo. 373 pp. 


VHE DARWINIAN THEORY of the 
TRANSMUTBATION of SPECIES at by a GRA- 
DUATE of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRI 
ondon: James Nisbet & Co. 21, neo - Ww. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged by 43 pages, cloth, 53. 
prgenpeers ada GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
nm an entirely new iste, A STORY by FRANZ HOFF. 
MANN, sae one “es me Copious Notes anda an 
Grammar, b; HEL, late of Queen’s College, 
London ; an ce PF... 3 the Stockwell Grammar School, 
in union with King’s College.—“ A great improvement in the art 
of teaching.” — Western Times. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand; and Rolandi, Berners-street, London. 


Just published, Second Edition, 12mo. price 58. cloth, 


TALIAN CONVERSATIONAL COURSE: 
a New Method of Zeaching the Tiatee Language, both Theo- 
retically and Practically. By TOSCANI. 

** Here is all that the Mt they of Tealian can desire to know, or 
to remember; and we can only wish that such a volume had been 
published thirty years ae as would have saved us a world of 
time and trouble.”— Athen 

* Any student ‘of itatfan’ will find Signor Toscani’s book pecu- 
liarly useful.”—London Review. 
London: oo & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


ig ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1868, the Year 

f Progress, contains a Portrait of the Imperial Prince. 
Barthquakes and how to prevent them. The Hind Gods, &c. 
Distance of the Sun proved to be 365,006 miles; distance of fhe 
moon, 32,828 miles. London: G. Berger, Newcastle-street, Strand. 
Sixpence. 

















NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 


FOR 


FRANCE and the PYRENEES—SWITZERLAND and the 
ALPS—SOUTHERN GERMANY and the TYROL, 
ARE NOW READY. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


Will be ready on 1st of October, 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, 


AND 


THE SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


With Portraits of Str SAMUEL and Lapy BAKER, Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, 21s, 


Macmittan & Co, London, 
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TENNYSON—DORE. 


“(THIS EDITION IS LIKE ERECTING A STATUE TO A HERO IN HIS LIFETIME.”—Saturday Review. 


VIVIEN, 


Uniform with the above, 


ELAINE. 


Tlustrated with NINE PHOTOGRAPHS, from Drawings by 
GUSTAVE DORE. 
Artist’s proofs, 5 guineas; Photographs, 3 guineas; Line Engravings, 1 guinea. 
London: EpwarD Moxon & Co. 44, Dover-street, W. 


pores 
and GUINEVERE. 


Tilustrated by EIGHTEEN PHOTOGRAPHS, from Drawings by 
GUSTAVE DORE. 
The two Idylls, 6 guineas; Separately, 3 guineas. 





I. CREATION by LAW. W 
F.R.G.S. 


II. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. With Page Plate (Elevations of great 
By F. C. Danvers, M.S.E. 


III. The PHOSPHORESCENCE of the SEA. 


Exhibition Buildings). 


woop, F.L.S. 
V. OUR NATUR 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH, 
including Parr of the Proceepines of the Socran Scrence AssocraTIon. 


Amongst the Contributors of ORIGINAL ARTICLES, in the Four Volumes of 
‘The Quarterly Journal of Science, already published, are the following :— 


On Astronomical Subjects, 
SIR J. W. F. HERSCHEL, F.R.S., 
WILLIAM HUGGINS, F.R.S. 
BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. 

DR. HENRY DRAPER. 
JAMES NASMYTH. 

DR. JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. 
R, A, PROCTOR, F.R.AS. 


On Geological Subjects. 
A. C. RAMSAY, F.R.S. 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
DR. DAUBENY, F.R.&. 

ED. HULL, F.R.S. 

W. BOYD DAWKINS, F.G.S. 
ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 

D. T. ANSTED, F.R.S, 

W. PENGELLY, F.RS. 

H, M. JENKINS, F.G.S. 


On Agricultural Subjects. 
DR. AUG. VOELCKER, F.RS. 
J. CHALMERS MORTON. 
JAMES BUCKMAN, F.L.S§. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & 


THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 


No. XVI. 5s., 
OCTOBER, will complete the Fourth Volume. 


Rn 


ith Page Illustration. 


ALISTS FIELD CLUBS. 


CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 


By Atrrep R. WALLACE, 


Illustrated. By Dr. C. CoLiinc- 


| On Biological Subjects. 


DR. W. B. CARPENTER, F.RS. 
| DR. G. ROLLESTON, F.R.S. 

| DR. P. L. SCLATER, F.RS, 

H DR. LANKESTER, F.R.S. 

E. R. LANKESTER, F.L.S. 

DR. C. COLLINGWOOD, F.L.S. 
DR. ANGUS SMITH, F.R.S. 

DR. A. FICK (Zurich). 

DR. G. C. WALLICH, F.LS. 
HOLMES COOTE, F.R.C.P. 
ALFRED R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 
DR. W. B. TURNER, F.R.S.E. 
H. C. SORBY, F.R-S. 

P. W. BATES, F.R.G.S. 

JAMES SAMUELSON, EpitTop. 





On Chemical Subjects. 


DR. WILLIAM ODLING, F.R.S, 

DR. ED. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 

W. J. FEWTRELL, F.C.S. 

WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S., Epitor. 


On Physical and Mechanical Subjects. 


DR. WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S. 
ROBERT MALLETT, F.R.S. 

JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, F.R.S, 
CAPTAIN TYLER, R.E. 

DR. J. H. GLADSTONE, F.RS. 





Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s List. 
cate 

In September will be Published, 

The Science of Gems, Jewels, 


COINS, and MEDALS, ANCIENT a MOD y 
ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D. F.RS. x4 Tluctrated 
with 180 Photographs of bt ts and Modern Gems, 
Coins, and Medals. Very elegantly bound, price 25s. 


In September will be Published, 


The First Principles of Medi- 


one. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D. A.M. 
R.S. A New Edition (being the Sixth), thorough] 
vised, and brought up to the i State of Medic 

Science by the Author. In1 vol. 8 


In September will be Published, 


The Natural History, An- 


one and MODERN, of PRECIOUS i. B 

. W. KING, M.A. New Edition, revised and partly 
9 -written by the own Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings on Wood. Post 8yo. cloth. 


In September will be Published, 


The Natural History, An- 


CHES and MopERn, of GEMS and th PRECIOUS 

KING, A New Edition, 
aoe 4 ee pm RR and illustrated with numerous 
Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth. 


In September will be Published, 
The Entertaining Naturalist. 


With Descriptions, Tales, and Anecdotes of more than 
Five Hundred Animals, comprehending all es Quad- 
HouDo ae Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &. By Mrs. 

B New Sand thoroughly ied by 

W. 5S. 8.5 illustrated with nearly 

500 Bagravtg “» 4% Wood ey Bewick. Harvey, Landele, 

Thomson, Whimper, ay. c. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


In September will be Published, 


The Exposition of the Creed. 


yy. JOHN PEARSON, D.D., Lord Bishop ha Chester. 
With a very Copious Index. Post 8vo. cloth 


In September will be Published, 


Animal and Vegetable Phy- 


aye a considered with Reference oo Natural pie 
tory. By Pb. M. ROGET, M.D. F.R.S., &e. 
Baltion tthe Fourth), pth 8 revised by the py 
numerous tions and Emendations. 2 vols. 
pa 8vo. cloth. 


In September will be Published, 


Biographies and Miscella- 


NEOUS PAPERS, hitherto uncollected, of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING: Edited by his Nephew, PIERRE 
IRVING. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


In September will be Published, 


A New Edition of Cruden’s 


Cones vane. Edited by YOUNGMAN. Imperial 
8yo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


In September will be Published, 


A New Edition of the Queens 


¥ aan. from the Norman Conquest to the 
my ed ueen Anne. Abridged by the Authoress for 
the se of Schools and Families. Post 8yo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


Oliver Byrne's New System of Mathematics. 
Dual Arithmetic; or, the 


Calculus of Concrete Quantities, Known oak Unknown, 
Exponential an ranscendental, including Angular 
agnitudes. With Analysis. 8yo. lds. 

In it will be found several new processes for shorteninc 
laborious calculations, a nai with the use of all 
tables, a method of obtaining the logarithm of any 
number in a few minutes by direct calculation; a 
method of solving equations, ag Ua exponential, 


logarithmic, and circular functions, 
Dual Arithmetic. Part II. 


Completing the Science, -_ containing the Application 
of both Branches. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Dual Tables (Aaosilites and 


Descending Branches). Comprising Dual Numbers, 
Dual Logarithms, and Common Numbers; Tables of 
Trigonometrical if, we Magnitudes, and 
Functions, in Dual Logarithms. 


The Young Dual Asithecti- 


CIAN: an Elementary ey to the Art and 
Science of Dual Arithmetic. 12mo. 6d. 


The Calculus of Waieticie. 


A New Complete System of Algebra. (Preparing. 


The Calculus of Form and of 


ABSTRACT QUANTITIES, which supersedes the use 
of the Differential and Integral Calculus. (Preparing. 








& SONS, New Burlington-street, 


London; Bett & Datpy, York-st. Covent-garden, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—_ 


NOTICE.—A STORMY LIFE, 
a New Novel, by Lady GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, Authoress of ‘ Too 
Strange not to be True,’ ‘ Lady-Bird, 
§c., will be ready at the end of the 
Month at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
in 8 vols. post 8vo. 


NOTICE.— NEVER— FOR 
EVER, a Novel, will be ready Neat 
Week, atall Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NOTICE.— LADY ADE- 
LAIDE'’S OATH,a New and Cheaper 
Edition of this Popular Novel, by the 
Authoress of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The Chan- 
nings, and ‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s Trou- 
bles, will be ready in a few days, in 
crown 8vo., with an Illustration, price 
6s., forming the New Volume of “ Bent- 
ley’s Favourite Novels.” 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1. The BROTHER’S BET. By Emilie 


CARLEN. 1 vol. 


2, MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENTS. In 


3 vols. post Svo. tots _ 
3. The CONFESSIONS of GERALD 


ESTCOURT. _By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 3 vols. 











4. 4. £500 REWARD. 3 vols. 
5. CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 


Story. 2 vols. 


6. THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP 


_ASA FLOWER. In 2 vols. post Svo. 








Second Edition in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 368. 


ANECDOTES of the UPPER TEN 


THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 





In demy 8vo. 183. 


The LAST DAYS of the REIGN of 
oe -. Bt ete ?E and the REVOLUTION of 1848. By 
1ZO 
“ Crowded with information, with personal anecdotes, and with 
weighty observations on men and affairs. The book, indeed, is full 
of secret letters from envoys, judgments on individuals, and 
gossipy details about great events.”— Spectato nv. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
In 1 vol. crown Svo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
1. WHICH SHALL IT BE? 

2. aa TO HARNESS. 
FRAN CATELLI'S MODERN COOKERY 
BOOKS. 

1. The MODERN COOK. Fifteenth Edition. 


1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
2. The COOK’S GUIDE. Twenty-first Thou- 


sand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Illustrations. Feap. 8yo. 5e. 





By EpmunD 





Eighty-third Thousand, 


The e INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
arvels 

L The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, con- 
— all the Illustrations of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel ; 
with New Illustrations by Du Maurier. Crown 4to. cloth, 21s. ; 
morocco extra, 428. 

2. The LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 
Svo., containing the Life of Ingoldsby, and all his Writings, 
Prose and Poetical, with the Original Engravings by Cruiksha unk 
and Leech. 2le. 

3. The CARMINE EDITION. An Edition 
in small 8vo. with Coloured Border, and Six Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. Gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


4. The POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


vols, 





RicHarD BentiEy, New Burlington-street, W. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








THE HON. MRS. . NORTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


Notice.—On October 1 will be ready, 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS, 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
Author of ‘ Lost and Saved,’ &ce. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


+. 


Seventh Edition of 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 2vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30. 

* A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 
pe well. He gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
striking descriptions of the scenes he saw and the conversations 
he held with many of the Saints.”—Zimes. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS, and HOME 


through AMERICA. By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 
SECOND EDITION. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE among the PACIFIC 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. LAMONT, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 18s. 


A WINTER with the SWALLOWS 


in ALGERIA. By MATILDA BETHAM EDWARDS. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 15s. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES 


of HOWGLEN. By GEORGE MAC DONALD,M.A. Forming 
the New Volume of HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 5s. bound and Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HUGUENOT FAMILY. By 


po TYTLER, Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ac. 
3 vols 

“We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking 
up these volumes to read them, for we have no hesitation in 
characterizing them as at once the warmest, richest, and sincerest 
of recent novels. The story is bright with skilfully-contrasted pic- 
tures, and full of mellow wisdom. Miss Tytler’s rare merit of 
nig tempering between the domestic element in her story and 
the historical one, is only matched by the rare power she has 
shown in the dramatic interpretation of nature—a point on which 
we wish to speak the more fully and the more admiringly, that she 
has in care nin passages called to our mind Tennyson and Brown- 
ing; and has, in one or two instances at least, surpassed the 
former in truthfulness and breadth of rendering.” "_.Spectator. 
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LITERATURE 
The Chinese Classics. Translated into English, | 
with Preliminary Essays and Explanatory | 

Notes. (Reproduced for General Readers | 

from the Author’s Work, containing the | 

Original Text, &c.) By James Legge, D.D. | 

Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. 

(Triibner & Co.) 

Tne life and teachings of Confucius deserve 
to be studied by Europeans on more than one 
account. It cannot but be interesting to know 
what was the character of a man whose pre- 
cepts have for more than two thousand years 
swayed the minds of hundreds of millions of the 
human race. Again, since Confucianism is un- 
doubtedly the most perfect form of Fetishism, 
it is important to ascertain what are the claims 
of this system to our respect. Finally, it is de- 
sirable to compare the doctrines of the Chinese 
sage with those of other great teachers of man- 
kind, if only as a means of testing the opinions 
of some late writers, who seem to us to have 
wilfully exaggerated the excellence of Chinese 
morals. 

The book before us furnishes every English 
reader with the means of solving the principal 
questions relating to Confucius. Dr. Legge 
declares that he has given years to the study 
of the Chinese classics; his translations are 
evidently made with care, and the preliminary 
essays and notes are valuable. The first 
thing to be settled is, what are the Chinese 
canonical works, and what part did Confucius 
bear intheir composition? It appears that there 
are five books called “ King,” which the Chinese 
are to receive as law for all generations. There 
are also four writings of later date, but of not 
inferior authority, called “Shoo.” Although the 
authorship of all the five “King” is loosely 
attributed to Confucius, it is only the last, 
called Ch‘un Ts‘ew, or “Spring and Autumn,” 
“which can, with an approximation to correct- 
ness, be described as of his own making.” As 
this is simply a chronicle of events from 724 to 
480 B.c., it is unnecessary to refer to it for the 
spirit of Confucianism. This is to be gathered 
from the later scriptures, called “Shoo,” which 
were compiled by the disciples of Confucius to 
serve as a record of his teachings. Three of 
them—the Lun Yu, or “ Digested Conversa- 
tions,” the Ta Hés, or “Great Learning,” the 
Chung Yung, or “Doctrine of the Mean”— 
are here translated. The fourth, containing the 
works of Mencius, will appear in a future 
volume. 

Such being the Chinese classics, the question 
next arises, are they of the antiquity ascribed 
to them, and are the utterances imputed to 
Confucius really his? From 480 to 221 s.c. 
there was, we are told, as much confusion in 
the literary world of China as in its body poli- 
tic, and under the Tsin dynasty the Chinese 
Scriptures were, by order of the Emperor, 
everywhere committed to the flames. Still, 
after reviewing all the circumstances, Dr. 
Legge comes to the conclusion “that we have 





| find that the golden rule of the Chinese sage 





in these classics and books what the sage of | 
China and his disciples found or gave to their 
country more than 2,000 years ago.” 

Having ascertained, therefore, that we possess | 
in the Chinese classics a genuine record of 
Confucianism, we may proceed to form from | 
them an estimate of the character of the sage, | 
and of the value of his doctrine. It appears, | 
then, that Confucius spent his life in seeking 
to become wise and virtuous. He describes 
himself as a man “ who, in his eager pursuit of | 
knowledge, forgets his food; who, in the joy | 





of its attainment, forgets his sorrows.” But from 
his idea of wisdom he excluded all that relates 
to what we call religion. He would not even 
so much as discuss spiritual existence, much 
less the being of a God or the future state of 
man. Thus, at page 185, we read—“ Ke Loo 
asked about serving the spirits of the dead. 
The Master said, ‘While you are not able to 
serve men, how can you serve their spirits ? 
Ke Loo added, ‘I venture to ask about death.’ 
He was answered, ‘While you do not know 
life, how can you know about death?” There 
is reason to think that, before the time of Con- 
fucius, some idea of a Supreme Being existed 
in China. For that idea, Confucius substituted 
the indefinite word “Heaven,” which occurs 
frequently in the Chinese classics here trans- 
lated. It is useless to inquire what idea Con- 
fucius himself attached to this word. Whether 
he meant by it “ Fate,” or the spirits of departed 
sages, or a principle of reason, or the course of 
Nature, it is certain that he evaded all inqui- 
ries regarding his opinion on the subject, and 
framed his philosophy as though no spiritual 
world existed. Thus, at page 150, we shall find 
his definition of wisdom to be, “ To give oneself 
earnestly to the duties due to men, and while 
respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from 
them.” In short, in comparing Confucius with 
other teachers, we may say that he substituted, 
with reference to the invisible “ vague alarm,” 
for what in the Muslim is (according to Mr. 
Palgrave) “sullen submission,” and, in the 
Christian, “loving obedience.” 

As regards the Deity, then, the teachings of 
Confucius are a blank. We come now to con- 
sider his views on man’s duty towards his 
neighbour. This may be comprised in one 
word—* reciprocity” ; and, indeed, Confucius 
himself has used that single term to express 
with the utmost conciseness all the instruction 
he had to give, on the head we are now con- 
sidering. Certain writers have ventured to 
compare this precept of Confucius with the 
Sermon on the Mount. They expand the saying 
of the Chinese philosopher into that verse of 
the Gospel, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them,” 
and then they exclaim, “ Behold the Christian 
law forestalled.” But the intentions of the 
Chinese lawgiver were very different from the 
gist of the precepts which the Christian is 
called upon to obey. On examination, we shall 


was rather a political maxim than a moral law. 
In the first place, all nations other than Chinese 
are classed as barbarians, and of them little or 
no account is taken. But as regards the Chinese 
themselves, the rule of reciprocity is explained 
to be “to serve my father as I would require 
my son to serve me; to serve my elder brother 
as I would require my younger brother to serve 
me; to serve my prince as I would require my 
minister to serve me.” Thus each member of a 
family conducting himself according to the 
golden rule, each family will be well governed, 
and this being the case, the government of the 
nation, which is but an aggregation of families, 
will be good. How small and narrow a doc- 
trine this is as compared with the Sermon on 
the Mount need not be said. But to show this 
concisely and convincingly, let us place parallel | 
what is said on the subject of enemies here and 
in the Gospel. For the “Love them that hate 
you, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use and persecute you,’ we have 
“Recompense injury with justice, and recom- 
pense kindness with kindness.” “He who 
recompenses injury with kindness is a man who 
is careful of his person.” ‘“ With the slayer of 





his father a man may not live under the same 
heaven ; against the slayer of his brother a man 
must never have to go home to fetch a weapon; 
with the slayer of his friend a man may not 
live in the same state.” 

As Confucius ignored the world to come, he 
found little support under the trials and dis- 
appointments which befell him. He was con- 
tinually wandering about in search of employ- 
ment, and was often rebuked by meaner men 
for his dejection under refusal. On one occasion 
an irreverent spectator of his canvassing for 
power compared his troubled appearance to 
the disconsolate look of a “stray dog.” At 
page 171 we find him acknowledging that he 
was not unaccustomed “to be overcome of 
wine”; and perhaps he was led to that indul- 
gence by a desire to wash away his regret for 
the loss of office. He was not over-truthful, for 
on one occasion he did not hesitate to violate 
an oath, excusing himself in the very words 
which brought such reproach on Euripides, 
“My tongue swore, but my mind was un- 
sworn.” He was not a brave man, for he turned 
pale ata clap of thunder, and migrated from 
any place where he apprehended danger. He 
was not a continent man, if the rule qui s’cx- 
cuse s’accuse be true, for he had to justify himself 
with reference to visits which gave great offence 
to his disciples. We find him uttering shrewd 
remarks as to the difficulty of managing concu- 
bines, which shows he had experience in that 
line. He divorced his wife. He was, however, 
amiable, in general sincere, and really earnest to 
improve, according to the little light vouchsafed 
to him. The best thing that is said of him is 
that he “would angle, but not use a net; he 
shot, but not at birds perching.” Finally, his 
character may be best understood from the 
following extract, which gives an account of 
his death :— 

‘Early one morning, we are told, he got up, and 
with his hands behind his back, dragging his staff, 
he moved about by his door, crooning over,— 

The great mountain must crumble ; 

The strong beam must break ; 

And the wise man wither away like a plant. 
After a little, he entered the house and sat down 
opposite the door. Tsze-kung had heard his words, 
and said to himself, ‘If the great mountain 
crumble, to what shall I look up? If the strong 
beam break, and the wise man wither away, on 
whom shall I lean? The master, I fear, is going 
to be ill.” With this he hastened into the house. 
Confucius said to him, ‘Ts‘ze, what makes you so 
late? According to the statutes of Hea, the corpse 
was dressed and coffined at the top of the eastern 
steps, treating the dead as if he were still the host. 
Under the Yin, the ceremony was performed be- 
tween the two pillars, as if the dead were both host 
and guest. The rule of Chow is to perform it at 
the top of the western steps, treating the dead as 
if he were a guest. I ama man of Yin, and last 
night I dreamt that I was sitting with offerings 
before me between the two pillars. No intelligent 
monarch arises ; there is not one in the empire that 
will make me his master. My time is come to die.’ 
So it was. He went to his couch, and after seven 
days expired. Such is the account which we have 
of the last hours of the great philosopher of China. 
His€nd was not unimpressive, but it was mclan 
choly. He sank behind a cloud. Disappointed 
hopes made his soul bitter. The great ones of the 
empire had not received his teachings. No wife 
nor child was by to do the kindly offices of affection 
for him. Nor were the expectations of another life 
present with him as he passed through the dark 
valley. He uttered no prayer, and he betrayed no 
apprehensions. Deep-treasured in his own heart 
may have been the thought that he had endea- 
voured to serve his generation by the will of God, 
but he gave no sign. ‘The mountain falling came 
to naught, and the rock was removed out of his 
place. So death prevailed against him and he 
passed; his countenance was changed, and he was 
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sent away.’ I flatter myself that the preceding 
paragraphs contain a more correct narrative of the 
principal incidents in the life of Confucius than has 
yet been given in any European language. They 
might easily have been expanded into a volume, 
but I did not wish to exhaust the subject, but only 
to furnish a sketch, which, while it might satisfy 
the general reader, would be of special assistance 
to the careful student of the classical books. I had 
taken many notes of the manifest errors in regard 
to chronology and other matters in the ‘ Family 
Sayings,’ and the chapter of Sze-ma Ts‘een on the 
K‘ung family, when the digest of Keang Yung, to 
‘which I have made frequent reference, attracted 
my attention. Conclusions to which I had come 
were confirmed, and a clue was furnished to diffi- 
culties which I was seeking to disentangle. I take 
the opportunity to acknowledge here my obligations 
to it. With a few notices of Confucius’s habits and 
manners, I shall conclude this section. Very little 


can be gathered from reliable sources on the per- | 


sonal appearance of the sage. The height of his 
father is stated, as I have noted, to have been ten 
feet, and though Confucius came short of this by 
four inches, he was often called ‘ the tall man.’ It 
is allowed that the ancient foot or cubit was shorter 
than the modern, but it must be reduced more 
than any scholar I have consulted has yet done to 
bring this statement within the range of credibility. 
The legends assign to his figure ‘ nine-and-forty 
remarkable peculiarities,’ a tenth part of which 
would have made him more a monster than a man. 
Dr. Morrison says, that the images of him which 
he had seen in the northern parts of China repre- 
sent him as of a dark swarthy colour. It is not so 
with these common in the south. He was, no doubt, 
in size and complexion much the same as many of 
his descendants in the present day. But if his 
disciples had nothing to chronicle of his personal 
appearance, they have gone very minutely into an 
account of many of his habits. The tenth book of 
the Analects is all occupied with his deportment, 
his eating, and his dress. In public, whether in the 
village, the temple, or the court, he was the man 
of rule and ceremony, but ‘at home he was not 
formal.’ 
bed even he did not forget himself ;—‘ he did not 
lie like a corpse,’ and ‘he did not speak.’ ‘He 
required his sleeping dress to be half as long again 
as his body.’ ‘1f he happened to be sick, and the 
prince came to visit him, he had his face to the 
east, made his court robes be put over him, and 
drew his girdle across them.’ He was nice in his 
diet—‘ not disliking to have his rice dressed fine, 
nor to have his minced meat cut small.’ ‘ Anything 
at all gone he would not touch.’ ‘He must have 
his meat cut properly, and to every kind its proper 
sauce ; but he was not a great eater.’ ‘It was only 
in wine that he laid down no limit to himself, but 
he did not allow himself to be confused by it.’ 
‘When the villagers were drinking together, on 
those who carried staves going out, he went out 
immediately after.’ There must always be ginger 
at the table, and ‘when eating, he did not con- 
verse.’ ‘Although his food might be coarse rice 
and poor soup, he would offer a little of it in sacri- 
fice, with a grave respectful air.’ ‘On occasion of 
a sudden clap of thunder, or a violent wind, he 
would change countenance. He would do the same, 
‘and rise up moreover, when he found himself a 
guest at a loaded board.’ ‘ At the sight of a person 
in mourning he would also change countenance, 
and if he happened to be in his carriage, he would 
bend forward with a respectful salutation.’ ‘ His 
general way in his carriage was not to turn his head 
round, nor talk hastily, nor point with his hands.’ 
He was charitable. ‘ When any of his friends died, 
if there were no relations who could be depended 
on fur the necessary offices, he would say, ‘I will 
‘bury him.”’ The disciples were so careful to record 
‘these and other characteristics of their master, it 
is said, because every act, of movement or of rest, 
was closely associated with the great principles 
which it was his object to inculcate. The detail 
of so many small matters, however, does not impress 
a foreigner so favourably. There is a want of free- 
dom about the philosopher. Somehow he is less a 
sage to me, after I have seen him at his table, in 
his undress, in bis bed, and in his carriage.” 


Yet if not formal, he was particular. In - 


Before taking our leave of Confucius, it is 
only fair to mention one part of his doctrine, 
on which Dr. Legge dwells with approbation, 
and we think justly. The Chinese philosopher 
insisted that example is the corner-stone of 
good government. So far from saying that it 
was a matter of indifference what was the 
private life of an official, provided he per- 
formed his public duty well, and caused no 
open scandal, he maintained that a prince, 
a great officer of state, must himself be good 
and exemplary, even in his private life, if only 
to influence others. It is true that his own 
example was not perfect, but he bewails the 
fact; and he certainly nowhere apologizes for 
the drunkenness or vices of a public officer 
because they were not known to interfere with 
his official duties. 





Studies: Biographical and Literary. By George 
Ross, M.D. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
WE have no wish to be severe on “Studies” 
written in hours stolen from sleep, and after 
the exhausting fatigues of hard work. Yet 
we cannot see that the necessity of publishing 
such papers was laid upon Dr. Ross, or that 
the most urgent request of friends is any justi- 
fication for wasting the time and patience of 
the public. To write fitly on such subjects as 
‘The Mad Characters of Shakspeare,’ ‘Dr. John- 
son, and ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ requires much 
study and literary talent. Dr. Ross is too modest 
to claim either; but it never occurs to him 
that such modesty betrays itself, and is the best 
evidence of its own insufficiency. If he is too 
modest to claim the necessary faculties, he 
should have been too modest to attempt the 
work for which they are needed. If he had 
not the time to read what has been published 
during the last ten years on the various sub- 
jects he treats, he might have abstained from 
offering the better informed a rifacimento of 
all that has been exploded. It is absolutely 
ludicrous to note the dogmatism with which 
he expounds the theories of twenty or thirty 
years ago, totally ignorant that some of them 
were not even recognized then, and were at 
best the transitory fancies of their creators. 
We have traced some of these to their original 
source, and have in this way arrived at an 
explanation of Dr. Ross’s method. Mr. Charles 
Knight seems his authority for Shakspeare, 
and Patrick Fraser Tytler for Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But though reminiscences of these 
writers occur with suspicious frequency, Dr. 
Ross has not by any means limited himself 
to them or proved generally servile. He some- 
times chooses far worse guides, and at other 
times he goes astray of his own accord. It is 
not easy to say whether his criticism is his own 
or has been suggested by others; but whichever 
it be, it bears little trace of sound judgment or 
of reading and reflection. We will take, as an 
instance, his defence of the fiction in the Ram- 
bler against the unfavourable comparison made 
of it with the fiction in the Spectator. He com- 
plains of this comparison as being a deceptive 
standard of judgment. Even if it was true, 
which he scarcely admits, that Sir Roger de 
Coverley and Will Honeycomb were better 
known than Squire Bluster or Mrs. Busy, 
this would not prove anything as to the com- 
parative merits of Johnson and Addison. “ For 
one person who has read ‘ Paradise Lost’ through, 
a thousand probably have read through ‘ Don 
Juan, yet who would assert for this reason that 
‘Don Juan’ is the nobler work? There can 
be no legitimate comparison between unlike 
things.” Of course not; but then Dr. Ross has 
admitted, two pages before, that Johnson was 
| the successor of Addison. If he wrote fiction 





in the Rambler, it was with a view that it 
might be read by the same class as would read 
and might be remembered by those who would 
remember, the fiction in the Spectator. Johnson 
himself has said, that they who live to please 
must please to live. The test of works written 
for popularity is popularity. Milton and Byron 
did not write for the same audience, or with 
the same object. The truth is, Dr. Ross does 
not quite understand the objection that he is 
trying to answer, and does not very well know 
what he wants to say in answer to it. 

There are, however, far graver faults in the 
Shakspearean criticism of the first Study. Al- 
though the paper professes to deal simply with 
the mad characters in Shakspeare’s works, and 
therefore promises the attraction of scientific 
treatment, it is really made up of the most 
general disquisition, and abounds in that 
twaddle of which Mrs. Wittiterly is the best 
exponent. In order to exalt Shakspeare above 
all other dramatists, Dr. Ross begins by talk- 
ing of the Greek tragic characters as pale and 
neatly-chiselled statues, with a hole drilled 
between their lips, through which Aéschylus or 
Sophocles whistled his aphorisms. “ The actors 
wore masks, long buskins and false arms, and 
sang their parts—sufficient proofs that a truth- 
ful representation of life was not intended, 
These pieces were operas rather than dramas. 
The comic drama, Greek and Roman, was a 
feeble attempt at reality”—as appears particu- 
larly in the debility and faintness of Aristo- 
phanes. Yet as a Greek theatre held 50,000 
spectators, while the largest of modern times 
do not contain a tenth of that number, it was 
not easy to represent life minutely; and the 
accessories of the Greek drama were such as 
would enable an actor to make himself heard 
and seen by an entire population. Hence the 
cothurnus, and the mask through which the 
actor declaimed, not sang. But Dr. Ross should 
have remembered his own dictum about there 
being no comparison between unlike things. 
When he comes to Shakspeare himself, he sur- 
prises us by talking of ‘Hamlet’ as one of the 
poet’s earliest creations, and bearing the marks 
of immaturity and inexperience. He discovers 
that Hamlet and Ophelia were not in love 
with each other; “there is no evidence that 
Ophelia was much in love with Hamlet, or was 
deeply shocked by his language;” Hamlet’s 
“love of Ophelia was as small as hers of him.” 
We are tempted to ask if Dr. Ross has ever 
read the play he is criticizing. But then in the 
next page he gives us fresh cause for wonder. 
He has commented already on ‘ Hamlet’ as 
being “more sentimental and less logical” than 
later works. We now find him contradicting 
himself, and praising it for logical sequences, 
which are alternately too obvious for remark 
and too deep for observation. “ Hamlet’s 
father was killed intentionally by the King, 
and the King at the conclusion of the play is 
killed intentionally by Hamlet. Hamlet kills 
Polonius by accident, and by a similar accident 
he is himself killed by Laertes. This is a work- 
ing out of the principle of retributive justice 
that surprists us by its exactness, and proves 
that Shakspeare had very carefully evolved the 
plot of the play.” But what does it prove about 
Dr. Ross’s care and exactness? It may be said 
that in law, at least, Hamlet killed the King 
intentionally, though morally the act was too 
sudden to bear so deliberate a name. But how 
far is a deed which is fully resolved upon and 
planned beforekand, concerted between two 
persons and brought about by them jointly, to 
be called an accident? This is a subtlety of 
refinement which Hamlet himself would best 
appreciate. ; 

r. Ross’s account of Sir Walter Raleigh is 
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marked by inaccuracies of fact as well as by 
extravagancies of sentiment, which show how 
little the author has trusted to the guides whom 
he might have chosen, and how blindly he has 
followed those who laboured under the same 
infirmity. When he talks of the age of Eliza- 
beth as the time when “Bacon stepped forth 
into the world from his chambers in Gray’s 
Inn, his russet head already bent with a ripe 
fruitage, and bearing in his hand, as a present 
to the ages, his ‘ Novum Organon,’ ” he forgets 
that this work was published in the reign of 
James, when Bacon was sixty years old, and 
Lord High Chancellor. When he talks of the 
subjects of Elizabeth feeling little respect for 
Grotius or Puffendorf, or their predecessors, 
he does not think of the difficulty of the task 
he imposes upon them. If the subjects of 
Elizabeth felt respect for either, it would be 
for the predecessors, because Grotius was not 
born till 1583, and Puffendorf till 1631. But 
we rather wonder at this mention of their 
names, as Dr. Ross’s object is to glorify 
Raleigk, and he might have done so more 
effectually by dwelling on the infancy of inter- 
national law. As it is, he finds himself com- 
pelled to exalt his hero by reducing others to 
a lower level. He talks of Sir Christopher 
Hatton as having danced himself into the notice 
of the Queen, and being almost entirely igno- 
rant of law. For this statement he has probably 
gone to Lord Campbell; but if he had looked 
into Mr. Foss’s “ Lives,” he would hardly have 
repeated it. In order to make Raleigh “ un- 
equivocally the first statesman of his age,” he 
calls Burleigh “ little better than a clerk to the 
Cabinet”; yet when he wants to depreciate 
the Queen for not recognizing Raleigh’s merits, 
he says, “ Burleigh was conspicuous before she 
ascended the throne, and, having paved the 
way for her, he made his own place.” If he 
chose to make his own place that of a mere 
clerk to the Cabinet, it is not Dr. Ross’s fault. 
But it is as well that Dr. Ross should show us 
how far we are to trust his judgments by letting 
us see the exact amount of reliance placed in 
them by their owner. 








The Crowned Hippolytus of Euripides, together 
with a Selection from the Pastoral and Lyric 
Poets of Greece. Translated into English 
Verse by Maurice Purcell Fitz-Gerald. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

LITERATURE, no less than history, repeats 

itself. The same opinions and the same modes 

of thought re-appear at intervals. Many may 
be disposed to think the so-called sensational 
literature, which has lately come into vogue, 
is as much a creation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as gas, steam-engines, railways, and elec- 
tric telegraphs. Yet they have only to read 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s excellent translation of Eu- 
ripides’ ‘Hippolytus’ to discover, in a work 
written more than twenty centuries ago, that 
combination of forbidden love with exciting 
incident which gives such a zest to modern 
works of the sensational class. In ‘The Veiled 
Hippolytus,’ of which the‘ Hippolytus Crowned’ 
may be considered an improved edition, the 
unlawful passion was depicted in a grosser 
form. It is said, though without probability, 
that Euripides was provoked by the infidelity 
of his wife to make an attack upon the female 
sex in these plays. But the chief character in 
the piece before us is not so much the erring 

Pheedra as the chaste Hippolytus, who un- 

wittingly brings on his own destruction by 

refusing homage to the goddess of love. Eu- 
ripides, the most tragic of poets according to 

Aristotle, draws a powerful picture of Phadra’s 

love, revenge and despair, and the sufferings 





of Hippolytus, a portion of whose speech on 
the eve of death is thus rendered by Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald :— 


O Zeus, canst thou see and forbear ? 
I the holy, the god-fearing, 
A too-evident death am nearing ; 
I, above all others chaste, 
Root and branch must be cut off ; 
And the world may justly scoff 
At my pious labours’ waste. 
Ah! alas! alas! again 
Through me, through me strikes the pain. 
O set me down, O let me be, 
And Death the healer come to me. 
Kill, kill me, end my misery, I pray: 
O for a two-edged blade to sweep 
The very shreds of flesh away, 
And cradle me in endless sleep ! 
O wretched prayer for a sire to pray! 
From kith and kin, 
Blood-stained and men of sin, 
From our sires of long ago, 
Sprang this woe, 
On me accomplished with no more delay. 
Yet why on me? why fell it on me, 
The guiltless of all infamy ? 
Alas! what shall I say? 
How from this cruel pain can I get free? 
Welcome, dim Hades; welcome, night of doom; 
And let me sink to sleep amid the gloom. 


Of course, some of the effect is lost in the 
translation; yet Mr. Fitz-Gerald follows the 
original pretty closely, and still more so in 
the dialogue parts, which he renders, line for 
line, with great exactness. English readers may 
wish for more rhythmical and musical verse, 
and fewer changes of metre in the choral songs; 
classical scholars, who know the difficulties of 
poetical translation, will be less exacting. Of 
the thirty poems ascribed to Theocritus, Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald has translated about half, with 
greater success than the ‘ Hippolytus,’—at any 
rate, in more smoothly-flowing verse, as will 
appear from one of those descriptive passages 
in which the bucolic poet excels :— 


There on a couch profuse 
Of odorous mastich, and the fresh-cut shoots 
Of vines, we lay in joy; and overhead 
Tall elms and poplars rustled in the breeze, 
And bubbling upward from the Muses’ grot 
Murmured a sacred fountain at our side. 
And chattering high amid the shady boughs 
The sun-burnt cicales toiled their ceaseless song. 
Far in the thickness of the briery bush 
Harsh croaked the frog; carolled the crested larks, 
Carolled the linnets, and the wood-dove moaned, 
And yellow bees around the fountains hummed. 
All had a scent of bounteous summer, all 
Savoured of rich ripe fruit-time. At our feet 
Pears in profusion rolled, and by our side 
Fell store of apples ; heavy-laden boughs 
Bent down to earth with burden of their plums, 
And from the cask the four-year seal was loosed. 


Among the pastoral and lyric poets here 
translated are Bion, Moschus, Aleman, Ana- 
creon, Alczeus, Sappho, and many others. Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald has, at least, the merit of supply- 
ing a real deficiency, in producing poetical 
versions of authors not worthily represented in 
our literature. 





Chronica Monasterit 8. Albani. Gesta Abbatum 
Monasterti Sancti Albani. A Thoma Wal- 
singham, regnante Ricardo Secundo ejusdem 
ecclesize Preecentore, compilata. Edited by 
Henry T. Riley. Vol. I. a.v. 793 — 1290, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tus volume forms the first portion of a work 

which, when completed, will unfold, as Mr. 

Riley himself describes it, a “curious picture 

of monastic rule, economy, and litigation during 

the changes and vicissitudes of six centuries, 
from the date of the Abbey’s foundation, by 

the devout munificence of King Offa” (4.p. 793), 

“down to its humiliations and struggles for 

very existence against the vengefulness of the 

emissaries of Walter the Tyler and John Balle” 

(A.D. 1396). In the narration of this interesting 

history several pens were busy in the copying- 

room of St. Albans. Some of these were held 
by men whose names have not come down to 
us; but among the historians rather than mere 
compilers are to be seen, in their handwriting, 





the ever-pleasant names of Matthew Paris and 
Thomas Walsingham. Mr. Riley shows, in his 
Preface, the various labours of these two well- 
known chroniclers, and he gives a full account 
of the Cottonian manuscript which supplies 
the text of the ‘Gesta,’ edited by him in the 
present volume. 

As a picture of conventual life and manners, 
the ‘Gesta’ stands first in fullness, authority, 
and amusement. As early as the time of the 
third Abbot, the institution was in utter dis- 
repute and disorder. Abbot Wulsig entertained 
whole bevies of joyous and handsome women 
at his table; and altogether lived soscandalously, 
that he was got rid of, as is thought, by poison. 
His successor, Wulnoth, had a heavy task of 
reform to accomplish; among others, he had 
not only to prohibit the entrance of noble 
flaunting ladies to the Abbot’s table, but to 
make new ordinances for the nuns attached 
to the convent, “ut infamiz suspicionem pur- 
garet”: an indication of the reprobate condition 
into which things had falleg under the former 
free and easy Abbot. 

Indeed, there was a general looseness of 
principle among some of those holy brethren. 
The monks of Ely thought nothing of lying till 
they were black in the face when they wished 
to secretly retain the relics of St. Alban, and 
surrendered the bones of some Nobody as those 
of the proto-martyr. In short, there was a very 
general observation of little and great sins, and 
a sanctimonious outspeaking of formal religious 
phrases. It reminds us that King Offa’s chapel, 
St. Alban’s, Wood Street, Cheapside, was close 
to Love Lane, and that faith and works were 
very strongly contrasted in the two localities. 
As for the brotherhood down at the monastery, 
the relation of how their kitchen was mounted, 
furnished, and put to savoury and refreshing 
use, is enough to give vigorous appetite to the 
most wearied of palates. They kept the shrine 
of the martyr in as glorious a condition as their 
kitchen, yet they could sacrifice their pride 
therein to the profit of their neighbours. King 
Aithelred gave them a splendid cameo for its 
adornment; but the good men did not so apply 
the gem. They discovered, it is not said how, 
that it was a sovereign remedy for pains in 
childbirth; and they let it out for that purpose, 
gallantly arguing that the cameo would be 
better employed in lightening the troubles, and 
perhaps saving the souls, of ladies in their hour 
of peril, than in being inlaid in a shrine for 
idle people to gaze at. 

St. Albans gallantry had other aspects. We 
hear of Brother Roger living the life of a 
hermit, but in company with a certain fair 
Christina, who had abandoned a wealthy home 
and brilliant prospects to enjoy the society of 
such a holy personage. It is expressly said 
that he could not be brought to look upon the 
virgin face of Christina during the four years 
she passed in seclusion with him: a cireum- 
stance to which we can easily give credit. Odd 
ways some of those hermits had, who were also 
monks of the monastery. We read of ona, Siger, 
who was so disturbed in his prayers by the 
sweet singing of the nightingales, that he prayed 
God to remove them. Philomel was swept out 
of the vicinity, according to this unmusical fool’s 
request; and since then, “down to this very 
time,” says the compiler,—that is, from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century,—“the night- 
ingales have not approached within a mile of 
the place; they neither presume to sing nor 
dare to appear there”! Had Abbot Radulf 
prayed for the return of the nightingales, instead 
of bestowing money for the increase of good 
things in the kitchen, he would have gratified 
the general ear and prevented monastic indi- 
gestion. But the Abbots who lived well were 
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in better odour than those who enjoined absti- 
nence. It was the frugal Abbot Robert who 
was pelted with stones by the ungrateful 
Laurence, and apparently with something as 
bad, “ damnis fatigavit,”—which shows, we fear, 
that Laurence might have been fined for re- 
peatedly swearing. 

As the record of the Abbots runs on, we 
come upon many an individual at whose name, 
life, or incidents therein we would fain pause ; 
but of these the number is too great to admit 
of our dwelling on them long. Perhaps the most 
reinarkable personage who figures in a crowd 
of notabilities in these pages is Nicholas 
Breakspear, the only Englishman who ever was 
raised to the dignity of Pope (Adrian IV., a.p. 
1154-59). He was the son of Robert Breakspear, 
of Langley, a man of decent life and some 
learning, and who, entering the brotherhood, 
was known as Robertus de Camera. After a 
time, hisson Nicholas wished to become a novice, 
in preparation for a clerical life. He was a 
rather worldly, fine, well-shaped young geutle- 
man who, on beinfe examined, got plucked. 
“Take patience, my son, go to school, and 
make yourself more fit for what you would 
attain!” said Abbot Robert to poor Nicholas, 
as he hung his head at being rejected in a 
little-go! But there was “stuff” in the hand- 
some lad. He withdrew to France, studied, 
was ordained, became a Canon, was employed 
in missions to Rome, made himself famous, 
was made Bishop of St. Albans by the Pope, 
and finally was elected supreme Pontiff,—and 
all in a brief space of time. It is said of him 
that he so loved the place where his father 
dwelt in peace and honour for half-a-century, 
although he himself was tripped up in making 
his first step on the ladder of clerical life, that 
he never could resist granting any request made 
to him bya St. Albans monk. The brotherhood 
despatched Abbot Robert to congratulate Ni- 
cholas, now Adrian, on his elevation; and the 
Abbot had a splendid company of supporters, 
and among the presents they carried was a 
service of plate, three mitres, and a pair of 
slippers, or sandals,—the last two the work 
of Christina, Prioress of Markyate, who was | 
unequalled in her handicraft of embroidering 
mitres and slippers for prosperous churchmen. 
In the course of the interview between Pope 
and delegates, Adrian jocularly referred to the 
way in which the Abbot had clipped his wings 
and plucked him when he sought admission to 
the noviciate. “It was no fault of ours, good | 
Sir,” said the Abbot ; “it was not in our power; 
God would not have it; He wanted you for a | 
greater destiny.” —“ That's very civil and gentle- 





66 i 
manlike in you to say,” rejoined Adgian. “ Ask 
boldly, my dear Abbot, for anything you will. 
An Albanian” (this was a poor pun, but it was 
probably decorously laughed at) “cannot fail 
in good service to St. Alban!” Accordingly, 
the Abbot prayed that the monastery might be | 

exempted from the jurisdiction of the Bishops 
of Lincoln. Adrian granted the privilege, and | 
great was the pride and manifold the tribu- | 
lations that ensued in consequence. | 
The end of this English Pope was unfortunate, 
honourable to himself, Italian in fashion. He | 
steadily refused to consecrate to a bishopric the | 
unworthy and incapableson of a powerful Roman | 
noble; out of revenge, it is said, Adrian was | 
| 








“ potioned”—his drink was poisoned, and there- 
with ends the little-known story of the Langley 
lad who, being denied a cell at St. Albans, 


won a pontifical throne at Rome. 
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other scholars and gentlemen in monks’ hoods 
in other monasteries. If the collection suffered 
by the indifference of one Abbot, it was the 
object of the affectionate care of Abbots with 
better taste. Nevertheless, all was not ease and 
sunshine in the monastery. A curious passage 
refers to monks and nuns there suffering from 
what is termed “leprosy,” but to which another 
name would probably be given in our modern 
hospitals. The patients seem to have been 
locked up apart, and from the general sight,— 
“ne amplius detestabilibus excessibus quibus 
ante diffamabantur, viri et mulieres in szeculo 
commacularentur.” 

Then we find an appreciation of what was 
right by Abbot Warin, that must have rejoiced 
the hearts of the brethren. There was a cellarer 
of such admirable qualifications for his import- 
ant office, that when he died Warin ordered an 
annual feast in his honour, like that of certain 
departed saintly Abbots—that is to say, “an 
ample and splendid spread in the refectory,”— 
“ sufficientem et splendidam conventui in refec- 
torio exhibitionem.” Jolly cellarer! and excel- 
lent Abbot too; for Warin decreed among other 
things that the brethren, in summer time, 
should be allowed to sleep after their noonday 
meal. Warin seems to have been one of those 
excellent creatures who are easily led when they 
are allowed to have their own way. He had 
rough measures, however, for those who opposed 
him; but there were rough and rollicking 
fellows among these St. Albans monks. One 
of them, named Pigun, was continually so 
drunk that he could not go to prayers,—the 
account of the death of the apoplectic drunkard 
is told with frightful cynicism,— Audita est 
in cloaca, ubi moriens sedebat, hac vox mani- 
feste reboare,—‘ Cape Sathan! cape Sathan!’ 

. Sic igitur miser ille, simul cum stercore, 
animam turpiter egisset.” Those chroniclers 
were not wanting in power to make word- 
pictures. 

Such a “beast” as Pigun must, however, have 
been an exception in a brotherhood which, at 
one epoch of its existence at least, offered to give 
up drinking wine for fifteen years, the money 
thereby saved to go towards the fund for re- 
building portions of the monastery. Weare not 
told, however, of the result of this offer. On the 


other hand, we find brothers stealing charters | 


and clapping false seals to them; asking a speech- 
less, dying Abbot to allow them to forge his 
name to certain documents, and doing so on 


the ground that “silence gives consent.” Abbot | 


John must have entertained a general suspicion 


| of all his monks, for he appointed a janitor, 


who, as brethren passed in or out, cudgelled | 


him lustily, and with impunity. 
very thorn in our eye!” exclaims one of the 


poor chroniclers. The Abbot John, who was 


|the protector of this janitor, was a famous 


physician— physicusjpreelectus et judex urin- 
arum incomparabilis.” His successor, William, 
practised in another way. When Alexander de 
Langley, the keeper of his seal, went crazed 
with vanity at his literary and artistic accom- 
plishments, the Abbot had him well flogged and 
confined in the cell of Binham, where he lived, 
died, and was buried in fetters. Those abbots 
were merciless critics. 

We will not conclude these illustrations of 
manners and morals, culled from the volume 
edited by Mr. Riley, without recording that, in 
the early days of which it is the chronicle, there 


| was a natural distaste for long services, and a 


About those cells there was no lack of comfort | strong inclination to shirk the Athanasian 
or dignity. The very cooks had their horses to | Creed, “with permission of superiors.” The 
ride, when sacrilegious thieves did not steal | objectors did not, like Servetus, call it the 
them. But they were cooks to scholars and | Sathanasian Creed ; but they petitioned eagerly 


’ 


gentlemen, who possessed a library and pictures | not to be compelled to read it on all prescribed 


“He was a! 


as well as books, which were much talked of by | occasions. With this instance of old direction 


of thought we close this interesting volume, 
and look with well-grounded expectation to the 
second of this series, which is now passing 
under Mr. Riley’s editorial supervision. e 





NEW NOVELS, 
Polly: a Village Portrait. 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 
Way or how this novel is interesting, as it 
undoubtedly is to a very high degree, is a 
baffling mystery. One is used to seeing some- 
times a pleasing face that has not a single good 
feature about it; but here, not only with no 
good feature, but with half-a-dozen absolutely 
bad ones, is a book which we venture to predict 
will suit the novel-reading world, have a good 
run, and encourage its author to write another. 
Still more, we even recommend the novel- 
reading world to read it. It is a paradox we do 
not attempt to explain; for ‘ Polly,’ stripped of 
its blemishes, would have nothing left—not 
even a kernel. It is simply a medley of failures 
mixed into a success; the work not only of an 
unknown and inexperienced writer, but of one 
singularly unfitted, so far as knowledge of her 
art goes, for the task she has undertaken. ° 
Moreover, she is so ignorant of the world we 
live in that we feel confident it must be a 
“person,” and not a man, who has fallen into 
the mistake. And yet, here are two volumes 
quite worth reading! Who will not be ex- 
cused henceforth for trying their hands at 
the mysterious trick of writing a good novel? 
Now for an attempt to explain and justify 
our bewilderment. First and foremost must 
come the reminder that the book is called a 
“portrait.” But in sober fact there is only 
one instance, throughout its less than six hun- 
dred pages, of any elaborate attempt to portray 
character at all; and that is not the heroine 
whom the title would seem to suggest. It is 
that of “Polly’s” father—a vulgar, inartistic, 
and impossible caricature of a half-starved vil- 
lage clergyman, whose manias are begging-letter 
writing and tuft-hunting, and whose entire 
composition is as utterly contemptible as it is 
unreal and grotesque. The whole story builds 
itself on this man, who from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot is, gua clergyman, 
inconceivable in the world of nature, and, qué 


| man, inconceivable out of an asylum for idiots. 


The adventures and mutual relationships of 
Punch and Judy are not less lifelike than “ the 
Rev. Mr. Churchill, Vicar of Cumberley,” and 
his doings. Of his daughter there is not even 
the pretence of a sketch. All one knows about 
her is from this story of some four or five years 
of her life,—beginning when, and ending when, 
only the author and the Learned Pigcan possibly 
know. All one gathers from this story is that 
she is very lovable, exceedingly weak-minded, 
and a perfect fool. To steal engineers’ hearts, 
change the nature of soldiers from that of the 
bear into that of the dove, and beguile apo- 
plectic bishops out of livings, require, one 
would think, qualities of mind and body worth 
a little effort at description. But the author 
makes none, and chooses perhaps the safer 
course of consigning her heroine to the familiar 
crowd of imaginary deities whose perfections 
novel-readers are so continually required to take 
on trust. The other characters of the author’s 
creation show equal unfamiliarity with every 
phase of civilized society, or, it may be, equal 
inability to put her familiarity into words. In 
the first place, with one or two exceptions, 
they are all snobs and sneaks of the blackest 
hue. In the second, they say and do things 
more than enough to make the blood creep in 


_the veins of their flesh-and-blood prototypes. 
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One of the author’s numerous vague conceptions 
of bishops is that they occasionally dine at a 
military mess. An exceptionally unctuous clergy- 
man interlards his conversation with “My 
God!” and “ What the Deuce!” as readily and 
superfluously as some elderly gentlewomen say 
“Good Gracious!” Another of his habits, too, 
is to speak of his Bishop always by his surname 
—only varying it in moments of extra respect 
by the fuller title of “Dr. Brindley.” A Secre- 
tary of State, instructed by the Prime Minister 
to write and beg a piece of episcopal patronage, 
explains to the Right Reverend Father in God 
that it is for “‘a poor devil.” The Royal Acade- 
mician who disgraces the name of Skryne is, 
happily, such a rarity in real life that the por- 
trait, if it is worth anything, must be personal 
to the extreme of bad taste. As for the girls 
who at the early age of seven or eight blush at 
“airy nothings” from the lips of ardent lovers 
of the same maturity,—and the boys in question, 
whom the author pictures breaking their little 
hearts over rejected addresses, keeping apart, 
communing with themselves, brooding over 
their lady-love’s falseness, while their elder 
sister sees it all with deep distress and gently 
respects their sorrows,— may “the reigning 
Monarch of Abyssinia” get hold of them all! 
As a matter of fact now, is the author of ‘ Polly’ 
really under the impression that intimate play- 
fellows (stat. 8), besides doing this sort of thing, 
address one another as “Mr. Tommy” and 
“Miss Fanny,” or that gentlemen are in the 
habit of prefacing a remark to a little girl with 
“My dear Lady”? If she does not think so, 
why does she spoil her book with such non- 
sense? If she does think so, we earnestly beg 
her to take every possible opportunity, before 
she wields her pen again, to convince herself 
that the habits of squires and other great people 
are really not so distinct from those of lesser 
people as she must imagine they are. But we 
strongly suspect her actual error consists in that 
same confusion of nonsense with humour and 
hyperbole with originality which results in 
more than one breach of good taste, both in 
language and sentiments. If so, it will be an 
exceedingly difficult and lengthy lesson that 
teaches her the difference. Our readers will 
wonder, as we do, what is the difference be- 
tween coupling praise with all this, and pro- 
nouncing of a lady that she has a pleasant face, 
but has a gigantic forehead, no nose, inexpres- 
sive eyes which squint, and is nearly all mouth. 
We can only repeat what we began with: that, 
mystery as it is, the book is really worth reading. 
Possibly the same fact which covers a multitude 
of faults in human physiognomy may be the 
secret explanation here—the presence of a 
striking amount of intelligence. 


The Hunchback’s Charge. By W. Clark Russell. 
3 vols. (Low & Co.) 
AutnovcH Mr. Russell understands the art of 
wielding a pen, he does not understand the art 
of writing a novel. ‘The Hunchback’s Charge’ 
is crude and undigested in the extreme. Any- 
thing like unity or continuity is not to be 
found in its pages; and though occasional 
scenes and passages are marked by sustained 
interest, the whole story is totally devoid of it. 
Our hearts are no sooner enlisted for the young 
and secretly married couple, than the scene 
changes abruptly, and we are compelled to 
follow the fortunes of the young widow in her 
solitude and toil. Then she dies almost as sud- 
denly as her husband, and the central interest 
is transferred to her daughter. But when we 
congratulate ourselves on having found out the 
ultimate heroine, we are called upon to make 
the acquaintance of a new hero, and devote 
ourselves to him. It is true that he marries 








the daughter of the first hero and heroine, and 
that therefore their “legal estate and interest ” 
may fairly enough descend to him, if the prin- 
ciples of law are to be followed in fiction. But 
we think most readers will be inclined to cut 
off the entail, and will object to such a transfer. 
Even if it be allowed to pass unquestioned, the 
wildness of the plot and the bizarrerie of the 
incidents are beyond everything. A hunchback, 
who is thrown over a cliff forty feet high, 
and climbs back up its perpendicular side to 
escape from drowning,—who lives by showing 
a monkey that can dance hornpipes, and, after 
selling the monkey, finds that he can support 
himself and a young girl by begging,—who is 
the victim of a conspiracy, and is transported 
for fifteen years, but comes back in the nick of 
time, and drowns the villain of the story,— 
gives his name to Mr. Russell’s volumes. The 
time chosen for the novel is the beginning of 
the century; and twenty years elapse during 
the unfolding of the plot. Careful as the author 
is to remind us that there were no railways 
and no workhouses at that time, and that 
things in general were by no means as they 
are at present, he makes one or two rather 
obvious slips. We can hardly think that post- 
men went about the country then with packets 
of fourteen or fifteen letters. We do not sup- 
pose the modern police reports appeared in the 
papers during the days of the old watchmen. 
We are sure that a magistrate never had the 
power of giving sentences of fifteen years’ 
transportation. Mr. Russell may think that 
these are small errors, but we can assure him 
they are not alone, or most conspicuous in his 
novel. The greatest fault is the novel itself; 
and though there are detached merits in it 
which hold out future promise, as there are 
small defects which invite a minuter criticism, 
the whole work is a failure. 





A Handbook for Travellers in Gloucestershire, 

Worcestershire and Herefordshire. (Murray.) 
Mr. Murray enlarges his series of serviceable 
handbooks with this volume, which comprises 
plans of the cathedrals of the dioceses of the 
counties, and a map of the district. The section 
of England thus described is, from a picturesque 
point of view, less studied than it deserves to 
be. Those who are acquainted with the local- 
ities in question will agree with us that few 
parts of the country surpass these in beauty or 
archeological interest. As to population, Glou- 
cestershireis the seventh of the English counties. 
Worcestershire is remarkable for the number 
of “islands,” or fragments of other counties 
which are included by its very irregular boun- 
daries, as well as for those which are detached 
in the adjoining shires and pertain to itself. 
Herefordshire, of a nearly circular form, has 
but a comparatively small population, and is 
less generally known than any of the southern 
counties; remarkable also for the obstinacy 
of its resistance, under Caractacus, to the 
Romans. We believe no county of the like 
extent contains so many camps and forts as 
relics of the struggle which that obstinate, 
liberty-loving tribe, the Silures, kept up. 
Worcestershire, on the other hand, comprises 
very few of these remains; there is a camp, 
however, which we do not observe to be men- 
tioned here, in a wood between Hagley and 
Old Swinford, which deserves observation on 
account of its size, condition and picturesque 
surroundings. It is close to Monument Hill, 
a spur of the Clent Hills. The wolds of Glou- 
cestershire, like the rolling, less regular hills of 
Worcestershire, have many beautiful nooks and 
corners. The lordly vales of Berkeley, Gloucester 
and Evesham differ as much in loveliness as 








in fertility and population. Four Ways mark 
the surface of Gloucestershire with indelible 
signs of Roman energy in the cause of civiliza- 
tion. Considering the ancient fame of the wyches, 
or salt-springs, we fancy much of Roman work- 
manship remains to be found under Worcester- 
shire soil ; as it is, the Mediceval Church has left 
us the richest traces of her appreciation of the 
fair and wealthy county. The ‘Register of Wor- 
cester Priory,’ lately published by the Camden 
Society, forms the most important of recent 
additions to our means of studying the state 
of the shire in the Middle Ages. This is a 
noble enlargement of the subject, and welcome 
after what we had before attained about Church 
lands and men’s manners in the neighbourhood 
of Evesham, Malvern and Tewkesbury. 

It is rather strange that Herefordshire should 
have attracted no larger comparative amount 
of attention from the general student and tourist 
than has fallen toits lot. Besidescampsand forts, 
such as Coxwall Knoll, where Caractacus made 
his last stand, and Scapula had to employ his 
Romans under the testudo, there are dykes, 
such as Offa’s Dyke, and churches of great 
importance, often most picturesque withal, 
such as Shobdon, Kilpeck, Brinsop, Ledbury 
(restored), Bosbury, near to which are many 
interesting half-timber houses, and Abbey Dore. 
What shall rival the Wye where it touches 
on Herefordshire for beauty? Few streams 
surpass the Teme. There are manor-houses, 
from Hampton Court, built with ransoms from 
Agincourt, to much more recent structures. 
Gloucestershire swarms with relics of the like 
manorial remains, many of which have escaped 
the “restorer.” The poorer country, Hereford, 
although less wealthy in that respect, also has 
been more fortunate in a greater number 
remaining intact, or harmed only by wear and 
tear of centuries. It is in Gloucestershire that 
the greater number of large churches exist. 
This might be expected from the long-existent 
prosperity of the district—prosperity which 
has, however, too often led to the exchange ot 
old architectural lamps for new ones, to the 
ruin of their venerableness and Art-value. 

We cordially commend Mr. Murray’s new 
venture, the chief fault of which is to be amend- 
ed by-and-by—that is, it is too small in bulk 
to serve the wants of thoroughgoing folks. In 
this respect of brevity, Worcestershire, as the 
least interesting county, has the briefest space 
given to it. Herefordshire comes next in, let us 
hope, temporary incompleteness of treatment. 
Gloucestershire comes best off, but much below 
the deserts of the case. We fear the “ Saxon 
Prince Dudo,” who is said to have founded 
Dudley Castle, is an imaginary person. It is 
surely wrong to speak of the major portion of 
the existing castle as of Early Decorated cha- 
racter: it is Perpendicular, and built by the 
great John Dudley. There is much that is pain- 
fully odd in the summary of Hereford Cathe- 
dral—that it was injured by Wyatt, rebuilt by 
Cottingham, and restored by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
A time may come when all these terms will be 
convertible, at least in numberless cases. 





Life in a Lunatic Asylum: an Autobio- 
graphical Sketch. (Houlston & Wright.) 
Tris gentleman is the most sensible lunatic 
that we ever met with. Many of the professedly 
sane show greater eccentricities in writing, and 
though he apologizes for the presumption and 
imperfections of his first attempt at authorship, 
he really displays a modesty which would atone 
for more faults than he commits. As we have 
never been mad, or attendants in a madhouse, 
we do not know what is the exact amount of 
reliance to be placed in his statements. But as 
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his book is dedicated to the Commissioners in | 
Lunacy, we trust they will make some inquiry. 
Every now and then we have some painful 
revelation of this nature. The treatment of 
lunatics has been a favourite subject with 
writers of fiction, and of course it lends itself 
easily to the creation of horrors. The interior 
of a private asylum in ‘ Valentine Vox, and 
the mode of reducing sane patients to madness 
by tickling their feet with a feather, used to 
haunt us unpleasantly in our younger days. 
Lately, Mr. Charles Reade gave us some similar 
glimpses, which he said he had evidence to 
substantiate. And at the Devonshire Spring 
Assizes of the present year, two attendants 
were indicted for ill-using one of the patients 
in the County Asylum, and the patients who 
were examined for the prosecution declared 
that they knew the nature of an oath, and gave 
their evidence much better than most sane 
witnesses. It appeared plainly that the patient 
had been ill-treated, though the attendants 
might, perhaps, have beaten him in self-defence. 
Yet, in the absence of any direct evidence save 
that of the lunatics, the attendants were ac- 
quitted with a caution; and as it was almost 
impossible for an English jury to convict them 
on such evidence, so it is difficult for us to 


accept the unsupported testimony of this | 


anonymous writer. 

What he says indeed comes chiefly to this, 
that the attendants in the asylum where he 
was placed were rough and harsh, and that 
the doctor had too much to do to look after 
them closely. When the doctor made his daily 
rounds, everything was neat and tidy, the 
attendants were civil and well spoken, and the 
patients were quict. It was at other times that 
one attendant flung a lunatic on the floor and 
knelt upon him, that a second wrenched open 
the mouths of helpless lunatics whom he was 
feeding, and crammed the food down their 
throats with an iron spoon, that a third threw 
the food on the table as if the hunches of 
bread-and-butter were bricks and the potatoes 
tennis-balls, and that a fourth twisted and 
jerked and knocked about a nervous patient 
who rebelled against being undressed. If these 
things are true, we need hardly say that they 
are a blot upon our system. Yet if they were 
witnessed by the writer of this book, why did 
he not call the doctor’s attention to them? It 
will be said that he was afraid of the ven- 
geance of the attendants if he made a com- 
plaint against them; but could he not bring 
the facts privately before the notice of the doc- 
tor or of some member of the Visiting Com- 


mittee? He speaks in the warmest terms of the | 
attendants on the women’s side of the house, of 


the doctor himself, and of the next below him, 
the master. But how could such things go on 
without coming to the knowledge of any of 
these kind-hearted persons, or why did not any 
of the sufferers or the witnesses acquaint them 
with what went on in their absence? 


closed by inmates, and complaints of individual 


paupers have been forwarded to the Poor Law | 


Board, and published in a Blue Book. And 
though workhouse officials have a natural 
antagonism to paupers, lunatics ought always to 


command sympathy. We do not say that they | 


always meet with it. But we will hope that the 
writer of this book has drawn a little on his 
imagination, which must at one time have been 
rather touched, and that his present sanity is 
so much above suspicion as to make it difficult 
for him to believe that he was ever an inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. When he once reaches 
this comfortable state, he will follow our example 
and mistrust his memory. 











Greater | 
abuses in the workhouse system have been dis- | 
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Letter to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch...on the 
Quadrature and Rectification of the Circle. By 
James Smith, Esq. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Ecce iterum Crispinus, says the Latin poet ; Here we 

are again, says the clown; Mayit please yourGrace, 

says Mr. James Smith. And it ought to do so; for 
the phrases are all fashioned upon the hypothesis 
that the Duke will read and understand, which is 

a compliment to his industry and intelligence that 

any duke in Christendom might be proud of. His 

Grace will indeed be the “ bold Buccleuch ” if he 

does the first and says the second. The circle is 

the old emblem of eternity; the symbol refers to 
the efforts to square it. The subdivisions of eternity 
are times. This time Mr. Smith brings on the 
stage the Rev. G. B. Gibbons, between whom and 
the 3}-ist upwards of 120 letters have passed. We 
hope this means only six tens from one and half-a- 
dozen tens from the other; not 120 letters apiece. 

Mr. Gibbons is the second mathematician whom 

Mr. James Smith has whiled into a long corre- 

spondence with him. Mr. De Morgan—who of 

course is handsomely acknowledged—showed his 
sense by never giving a private answer to any one 
of Mr. Smith's private letters. He knew that Mr. 

Smith is the Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian 

Nights, who would not dismount from the neck of 

any one who let him get up for a ride. Journals 

cannot be so served; and we are glad to meet 

Mr. Smith again. We hope to have a bit of sport 

with him many a time in the future, as we have 

had in the past. He is now an institution; and 
here we goround, round, round, (and } of a round, 
of course) is a regular part of our itinerary. As to 
the rest, there are two sines to an angle, geometri- 
cal and trigonometrical; one of them, no matter 
which, is greater than the measure of the angle 
in small angles ; the mathematicians are a set of 
priests, who jealously guard a mystery ; and Albert 
the Good will ever be revered, for when Mr. Smith 
sent one of his books, the Prince’s librarian returned 
thanks for ‘‘the valuable addition made to His 
Royal Highness’s Library.” 


An Elementary Grammar and Easy Guide to Con- 
versation for Travellers in Spain. By Don José 
Fermin Alonso. (Quaritch.) 

THOSE who are about to travel in Spain may 
acquire some knowledge of the language in a short 
time from this work. Enough of the grammar is 
given at the beginning to qualify them for under- 
standing the construction of ordinary conversational 
language, which is well exemplified in a series of 
excellent dialogues composing the body of the 
work, and followed by lists of the most useful 
words with their meanings. To save room and 
time in learning, the questions in the dialogues are 
made as short as possible, and the answers are 
generally omitted as not required by the learner, 
| which, we think, is a mistake. 


The Constellation-Seasons: an Easy Guide to a 
Knowledge of the Stars; cxhibiting, in Twelve 
Planispheres, the Appearance of the Heavens at 
any Hour of the Night all the Year round. By 
R. A. Proctor. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Proctor states in his Preface that his object 

has been to combine exactness of information with 

simplicity of interpretation, and that, therefore, 
| these maps should differ from the ordinary ones, 
inasmuch as, being intended to represent the varia- 
tions of the celestial scenery only, many details may 
be omitted. Hence the maps shew merely the prin- 
cipal star-groups and the boundaries of the constel- 
lations. “Each map contains the whole of the 
visible heavens at the hour and date mentioned 
beneath it; the centre of the map is the point over 
the observer’s head at the hour named; the out- 
line of the map is the observer’s horizon; each 
star is placed in its proper direction as regards the 
compass-points (marked in round the map), and 
each star is placed at its true proportionate dis- 
| tance from the centre; so that, if a star is half-way 
| between the horizon and the point overhead (called 
| the zenith), then in the map it is placed half-way 
| between the centre and the circumference.” By 
‘means of a table and the ample hints given in 














the introduction, the merest child may find the par. 
ticular map which represents the face of the heaveng 
at any given time, and proceed at once to compare 
them. This is certainly a great advantage. But as 
the expense of map-engraving is so great, Mr. 
Proctor has been compelled to draw them himself; 
and it is no discredit to him to say that they lack 
finish, although they are amply distinct for use. 
The scale might certainly have been larger with 
advantage. Of course the very points which render 
Mr. Proctor’s projection valuable in these maps 
render it unsuitable for a planisphere, which, with 
all its convenience for the tyro, by no means exactly 
represents what it is intended to do; while on Mr. 
Proctor’s plan each map is the counterpart of the 
heavens at the time. The greatest care has evidently 
been taken to make ‘The Constellation-Seasons’ 
as complete and valuable as possible. Mr. Proctor 
deserves our thanks for his evident determination 
to put star-maps within the reach of all who have 
the desire to use them. 


The Life and Works of Paul Potter — [Paulus 
Potter, sa Vie e ses Guvres, par T. Van 
Westrheene, Wz.]. (La Haye, Nijhoff.) 

THE artist who, out of homely or commonly 
thought mean things, makes something that is 
noble, is a great artist; he is a poet, in the best and 
truest sense ; he will hardly be otherwise than a 
profoundly religious man. This was the achieve- 
ment of Paul Potter, a painter who is scarcely 
known, except by name, in this country; and even 
on the Continent, out of his native Holland, the 
same defect prevails. We wrote scarcely known 
in this country, because no public gallery con- 
tains a painting by him; and thirty-five works, 
some of which are questionable, and the majo- 
rity unimportant, are all we have in private 
collections ; five of them, being in Buckingham 
Palace, are not very easy of access—indeed, quite 
the reverse. No gallery in Europe is less fre- 
quently visited than that at the Hague; hence the 
‘Young Bull,’ the great work of Potter, with 
which he is most commonly associated, is more 
talked about than seen. In England, however, of 
the small number of his pictures, we have Mr. 
Walter’s ‘Two Cows and a Bull,’ which is a trea- 
sure in itself, at Bearwood. Our author, in search- 
ing the registers at Enkhuizen on the Zuyder Zee, 
found that the baptism of Paul, son (third child) 
of Peter and Agatha Potter, was celebrated on the 
20th of November, 1625. This confirms former 
knowledge, and brings us nearer the actual date of 
the painter’s birth. He married, so our author's 
researches affirm, Adriana Balcken Eynde, on 
the 3rd of July, 1650, and buried his first child, 
Peter, in the Groote Kerk at the Hague in Sep- 
tember, 1651. He removed to Amsterdam in the 
following year, and there met with the honour his 
genius deserved and required; above all, too, 
he there met with the true Mecenas, Dr. Tulp, so 
famous in Rembrandt's ‘Lesson in Anatomy’ 
(No. 127 at the Hague Gallery). A daughter was 
baptized in the Old Church at Amsterdam in 
January, 1653; in the later month of that year 
Bartholomew van der Helst painted that low-toned 
portrait of him, which is one of the glories of the 
Gallery at the Hague (No. 39). On the 17th of 
January, 1654, he was buried in the Nieuwezijds 
Kapel of the capital. Few even among the famous 
painters whose lives have been brief have had so 
short a span as this, or won so much of immortality. 
The second child died; the widow (1661) married 
again, and to Dirck Jansz. van Reenen—no un- 
amiable match; for the family of the last piously 
retained the memorials of their ancestress’s brief 
alliance with the painter, and, living in the same 
house during the whole of the eighteenth century, 
kept the relics and pictures together until they 
were compelled by circumstances to sell them pub- 
licly in 1820. Besides the ordinary disquisitions 
on the master’s paintings, and a few—too few— 
personal anecdotes, we have here an account of 
those etchings which alone would have rendered 
his name famous, and notes on the engravings 
from his works, an account of his wife’s family, 
the will of the pair, with a very valuable list of his 
works on canvas and paper. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


‘Tur scheme which the Delegates of the Oxford 
Press have marked out for themselves in their 
‘Clarendon Press Series” is a grand one, and, if 
we may judge from the works already issued, seems 
likely to be ably carried out. Before very long we 
may hope te have a number of standard text-books 
in every department of education, prepared by 
eminent authorities, as they have in the colleges 
and lyceums in France—a thing much needed in 
these days of competitive examinations. The Dele- 
gates have just published Easy Passages for Trans- 
lation into Latin, by J. Y. Sargeant, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.), a well-chosen collection, conveniently 
arranged, which might, perhaps, have been even 
more serviceable if some assistance had been 
afforded in the shape of occasional notes, especially 
at the commencement.—In the department of 
Modern Languages we have French Classics: a 
Selection of Plays by Corneille, Moliére and Racine, 
edited, with English Notes, by Gustave Masson, 
B.A. Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.). The plays con- 
tained in this volume are, Corneille’s ‘ Cinna’ and 
Molitre’s ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ both admirably 


the Primer, the second of the complex and com- 
pound sentences made up of these elements.— 
A Progressive Latin Delectus for the Use of Schools, 
by the Rev. H. M. Wilkins, M.A. (Longmans & 
Co.), is alsointended to illustrate ‘The Public School 


from Latin into English, and English into Latin, 
too many of them comprising imperfect phrases or 
even single words, instead of complete sentences. 
Still this is likely to prove a useful companion to 
the Primer.—The Rev. T. Kirk, M.A., out of 
compassion for governesses and teachers imper- 
fectly taught, has published a simplification of 
‘Henry’s First Latin Book,’ entitled First Latin 


ners carefully graduated and simplified (Bemrose 
& Lothian). The book is certainly easier than 
Arnold’s, but proportionally less instructive and 
beneficial as a means of mental discipline.— The 
Rudimentary Rules for Latin Prose Composition, 

with Examples, for the Use of Beginners, by a Col- 

lege Tutor (Parker), are a useful collection printed 
/ on one sheet.—A Practical Guide to the German 
| Language, in two Parts, by Geo. Muller, 





arranged so as to illustrate the various portions of 


Latin Primer.’ There are exercises for translation , 


| Book: a New Exercise Book, with Rules for Begin- | 


Ph. D., | 





A NEW ‘ENVOY’ OF CHAUCER'S. 

READERS of Chaucer should cut out this column 
and gum it into their edition. It contains the com- 
pletest copy, and also one of the best, of the poet's 
ballad ‘Fle fro the pres,’ or ‘ Trouthe,’ (or ‘Good 
Counseil of Chaucer,’ ed. Morris, vi. 295) having 
an additional stanza, or Envoy, to the ballad as 
printed by Mr. Morris and other editors. It occurs 
on the fly-leaf at the end of Chaucer’s translation 
| of Boethius, now being copied for the Early English 
Text Society from the Additional MS. 10,340, the 
earliest MS. of the treatise known. The hand- 
' writing of the ballad is later than that of the 
| Boethius. The recognition of the special value of 
this copy, when shown to him, is due to the Libra- 
| rian of the University of Cambridge. 
F, J. FURNIVALL, 





| Fle fro pe pres and dwelle wip sopefastnesse; 

| Suffise pin owen ping pei it be smal; 

| For horde hape hate, and clymbyng tykelnesse: 
| Prees hape envye, and wele blent oueral. 

| Sauoure no more panne pe byhoue schal; 
Reule weel pi self pat oper folk canst reede, 


edited from the most improved texts, and furnished | js rightly so called, though the author has made a | And troupe schal delyuere, it is no drede. 


with an ample supply of illustrative matter from 
the best sources. Mr. Masson appears familiar with 
all that has been written on the plays or their 
authors, and has shown great tact and judgment in 
selecting the materials best adapted to meet the 
requirements of the English reader. Altogether, his 
is a type of editorship rarely, if ever, seen in con- 
nexion with modern literature, and, if he only goes 
on as he has begun, he will do much to promote an 
intelligent study of the French classics. Having 
graduated in a French university, Mr. Masson pos- 
sesses qualifications such as few Englishmen can 
boast of. We are inclined, however, to doubt 
whether he has given the best possible explana- 
tion of the line, Zt c'est & faire enfin a mourir 
apres lui, which he says ‘‘is the same as ce qui 
doit resulter de ld, c'est de, the consequence of it 
is.” The line might, we think, be more closely and 
simply rendered thus: And, in fact, the thing to 
do (or to be done) is to die after him. 

Selected Epistles of Cicero, with Short English 
Notes for the Use of Schools, Part I. (Parker & Co.), 
is a useful addition to the “Oxford Pocket Classics,” 
being carefully edited and furnished with all need- 
ful subsidiary information in the general introduc- 
tion, the heading to each epistle, and the notes and 
Appendix, which occupy more than half the volume. 
—There ought to be no necessity for The Formation 


of Tenses in the Greek Verb, by C. S. Jerram, M.A. | 


(Rivingtons); but the subject is so imperfectly 
treated, even in the most popular Greek grammars, 
as to justify the publication of such a book as this. 
Guided by Buttmann, and especially Kiihner, Mr. 
Jerram reduces a repulsive collection of arbitrary 
rules to a clear and connected statement, founded 
upon a few simple principles capable of general 
application.—Another excellent Greek school-book 
is The Sicilian Expedition, being Books VI. and VII. 
of Thucydides, with Notes, by the Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.). Having previously edited 
the sixth book of Thucydides, Mr. Frost has now 
added to it the seventh book, so as to complete 
the subject. His notes, which take up nearly 
half the book, give just the kind of information 
required for school purposes. Not only do they 
clear up the obscurities, and remove the difficulties 
of the text, but they also teach the student inci- 
dentally a good deal about the language which 
every classical scholar ought to know. Mr. Frost 
rightly insists much upon close accuracy of render- 
ing, and, in order to promote it, is careful to point 
out the exact force of compound verbs, particular 
tenses and moods, and the particles, which have 
so much to do with the various shades of meaning. 
—‘ The Public School Latin Primer,’ being now for 
better or for worse an established institution, con- 
tinues to give occasion or excuse for subsidiary 
works, Thus we have The First Latin Exercise 
Book, adapted to the Syntax of the Public School 
Latin Primer, by J. T. White, D.D. (Longmans 
& Co.), containing translated passages of classical 
authors for re-translation into Latin. The first 
part consists of phrases and simple sentences 


| mistake in putting the grammar in the second 
| part. He is obliged to give portions of grammar 
with the exercises in the first part, and is thus 
driven to repetition, which might have been avoided 
| by a different arrangement.—Le Petit Trésor 
| Elémentaire de la Langue Frangaise, by Prof. C. A. 
De Liancourt, M.A., and W.C. Barber (Murby), 
| contains a short grammar and some reading lessons. 
| One almost needs a microscope to read the small 
| print of Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French 
| and English Languages, by John Bellows (Triibner 
& Co.). 
| The Subjunctive of the Greeks and Latins, with 
| an Appendix on Mj. By Gavin Hamilton. (Simp- 
| kin, Marshall & Co.) —We object to both the matter 
; and the manner of this work. Mr. Hamilton appears 
| to be suffering from a violent attack of Germano- 
| phobia, which makes him quite rabid against 
German scholars whom the rest of the world have 
agreed to honour. He is indignant at their absur- 
dity in thinking and venturing to say that the 
subjunctive mood is used to express indefinite 
frequency, and seems to imagine that, because he 
can adduce a number of instances in which the 
subjunctive cannot have that force, therefore they 
are utterly in the dark on the subject; while in 
reality he is the blunderer to suppose they mean 
that the subjunctive is always used in that sense 
land in no other. His own idea is, that “the 
| subjunctive expresses what is exceptional or extra- 
| ordinary,” and in proof of this he alleges that 
} 


“that mood does not occur so often as the indi- 
+] 





cative.” This method of proving is on a par with 
the sort of hocus-pocus by which he manages to 
extort from his chosen examples the extraordinary 
notion that he assumes to be expressed by the 
subjunctive. The style and tone of his work are 
as offensive as its substance is unsound, being 
more suitable for a partisan pamphlet than a 
grammatical treatise. He disclaims dogmatism, 
which (borrowing Jerrold’s joke), he says, ‘is as 
offensive as puppyism itself.” Nevertheless we 
cannot acquit him of a pert self-sufficiency and a 
contemptuous depreciation of distinguished scho- 
lars, utterly unbecoming in one so little known, not- 
withstanding the testimony he adduces from various 
authorities in support of his opinions. 
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| Tempest pe nought al croked to redresse, 
In trust of hire pat tournep as a bal; 
| Myche wele stant in litel besynesse, 
ywar perfore to spurne agheyns an al. 
Stryue not as dope pe crokke wip pe wal. 
Daunte pi self pat dauntest operes dede; 
| And troupe shal delyuere, it is no drede. 


| pat pe is sent, receyue in buxhumnesse; 

pe wrestlyng for pe worlde axep a fal. 

Here is non home, here nys but wyldernesse. 

Forpe, pylgryme, forpe! forpe, beste, out of pi stal! 

Knowe pi contre, loke vp, ponk God of al. 

Holde pe heye weye and lat pi gost pe lede, 

And troupe shal delyuere, it is no drede. 
[L’Envoy.] 

perfore, pou vache, leue pine olde wrechedenesse; 

Vnto pe world leue now to be pral. 

Crie hym mercy, pat of hys hie godnesse 

Made pe of nought; and in especial 

Drawe vnto hym, and pray in general 

For pe, and eke for oper, heuenelyche mede; 

And troupe schal delyuere, it is no drede. 





INVASION OF THE RHINE. 
September 5, 1867. 

LETTERS have been written to me, from various 
quarters, more especially by German friends of 
mine, asking whether, at the time of the insurrec- 
tion in Poland, I actually advised Napoleon to 
invade the Rhenish provinces. 

The question appears to have been suggested by 
the perusal of the recent review of my last book in 
the Atheneum. 

The fact is, that, in a letter addressed to the 
Temps on the 22nd of February, 1863, I said :— 
‘“‘ If Napoleon has ever cast a longing eye upon the 
Rhenish provinces, and watched for an opportunity 
of playing a brilliant game, Fortune now seems to 
have put the cards into his hands.” 

This was written, be it remembered, @ propos of 
a military convention which threatened to change 
Prussian soldiers into Russian gendarmes, and 
which was denounced, all over England, as a scan- 
dalous violation of the principle of non-interven- 
tion, as a challenge to Europe, as an insult to 
human conscience. Now, what was the meaning, 
of the sentence above mentioned? Why, it is ex- 
plained by what follows:—<“ It rests, perhaps, with 
the liberal party in Prussia to turn aside the genius 
of conquest while serving the interests of justice 
with a courage worthy of the cause. The Prussian 
liberals can do much for Poland......... Should the 
energy of their attitude and the potency of their 
efforts facilitate a result that will respond to the 





sympathies of the friends of freedom, without ex- 
citing their fears, they will render an inestimable 
service to Europe May Heaven inspire them 

The question at issue is to secure for the principle 
of liberty, if possible, for it alone, the glory of 
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having falsified the prediction wrongly ascribed to 
Kosciusko— Finis Polonice.” 

My intention was, therefore, to secure for un- 
fortunate Poland the support of the Prussian liberal 
party, by pointing to the danger of a Napoleonic 
intervention likely to spring from the Russian policy 
of M. de Bismarck. 

That a victorious warrior has, more than once, 
been changed into a tyrant, I have, as a French- 
man, every reason to remember; and I belong to a 
party which is systematically adverse to any war in- 
tended for the selfish purposes of ambition, military 
glory and territorial conquests. 
‘ Lovis Buanc. 





LAND-TRANSPORT IN ABYSSINIA. 
Bekesbourne, Sept. 9, 1867. 

In the preparations that are being made for 
providing the means of land-transport for the 
expedition to Abyssinia, the resources of that 
country itself appear not to be sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

More than nineteen years ago, at the time of 
the Revolution in France, when it was feared that, 
as on the occasion of the former revolution, our 
good friends and neighbours might revive their 
favourite scheme of the occupation of Egypt, in 
which case it would have been incumbent on 
England to interfere, I wrote to the late Viscount 
Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, and also to 
the Duke of Wellington, Commander-in-Chief, a 
letter, dated the 25th of March, 1848, showing 
how a British army in the Red Sea might be 
victualled from Abyssinia. Of that letter copies 
have been sent to more than one department of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Knowing, from personal experience, how plenti- 
ful animals of all kinds—namely, horses, asses, 
mules, horned cattle, sheep and goats—are in that 
country, (mules forming an article of export to the 
islands of Mauritius and Réunion) it seems to me 
that, if a small camp were at once established at 
or near Senafé, at the extreme edge of the table- 
land, with a commissariat well supplied with Aus- 
trian species-dollars, the only currency of the 
country except salt, large numbers of animals 
of every description might be obtained. 

As I have already shown in the Athenwum of 
August 17th, ‘The short distance of Senafé from 
the sea, from which it might, if expedient, be 
approached in more than one direction, points it 
out as the best position to be occupied by an 
invading army on its entrance into the country. 
The desirability of getting away as quickly as 
possible, not merely from the intensely hot shores 
of the Red Sea, but likewise from the interve ning 
elevations of 2,000, 3,000 and even 4,000 feet, to 
the fresh and bracing climate and clear atmo- 
sphere enjoyed at upwards of a mile and a half 
above the ocean—for Senafé is of even greater 
elevation than Hdlai—does not require to be in- 
sisted on. The occupation of the passes from the 
salt plain, and the consequent control of the supply 
of that valuable and necessary commodity, might 
form a very important strategival operation. In 
addition to all this, Senafé is the nearest point to 
Miagdala, it being less than 200 miles distant from 
that fortress, and all the way on the healthy table- 
land.” 

From the highest peak of Senafé, the distance, 
in a direct line to the sea, which is visible both to 
the north and to the east, is 48 geographical miles 
at Haréna, in Howékil Bay, 43 miles at Zulla, in 
Annesley Bay, and only 38 miles at the south end 
of the latter bay. Hence, if the camp at Senafé 
were fortified against a surprise (which, however, 
would not be likely), and a communication by 
electric telegraph were established with the coast 
in either Howikil Bay or Annesley Bay, or perhaps 
in both, the officers of the commissariat might 
forthwith commence operations; aud by the time 
the main body of the army arrived, there can be 
little doubt of their being in a condition to supply 
a considerable number of animals, not merely for 
the transport of the artillery and baggage, but 
likewise for fresh meat for the troops. 

Cuanr.Es Beker, 





THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 
10, Poultry, Sept. 10, 1867. 

I have to thank you for the courteous insertion 
of my answer to your Correspondent’s article. As 
he has replied on a point of fact, I venture respect- 
fully to repeat that the upper floors of the Hospital 
are occupied by patients, and were so at the time 
of his visit. With respect to the assertion that 
those floors were vacant, the person said to have 
made it writes to me,—‘“ I am quite certain I never 
gave information to any visitor so utterly at variance 
with the facts.” That such a statement is contrary 
to fact will be palpable to any one visiting the 
institution. The fastenings referred to are those 
of two wickets upon the staircase leading from the 
apartments of the males to those of the females; 
at the other end of the corridor the communication 
is, and has always been, open. The accumulation 
of furniture upon the stairs could only have been 
temporary; I have never seen the staircase other 
than clear. 

I regret that from any cause your Correspondent 
should have been misled ; nor can I at present trace 
the misunderstanding further, for we were not 
aware till your article appeared that we had 
received a visit from any gentleman of your staff: 
consequently, the circumstance cannot be recalled. 

I will only add, that the Hospital is always open 
to the public, and that it will afford us very much 
pleasure to receive from you a visit of inspection. 

“REDERIC ANDREW, Secretary. 





THE PASCAL PAPERS. 

Tue Pascal excitement has been going on at 
Paris like a house on fire: but the engines have 
arrived, and the supply of water is abundant: it 
will soon be put out. The latest coruscation (we 
write this on the 7th) is the rumour (repeated in 
some of the journals) that the forger is M. Libri, 
who is living quietly here in England, too low in 
health to pursue any of his own historical 
researches. There is some consistency about this 
proceeding :— 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 
Who writes forged letters should himself be forged. 
M. Libri has replied in a short letter to M. Chasles, 
the possessor of the Pascal Papers, containing his 
denial, and recommending his libellers to read the 
Old Testament, in which they will find that the 
same scapegoat was never used twice. He annexes 
a letter from Mr. De Morgan, who testifies that 
M. Libri (about August the 10th) was the first 
who pointed out to him the Pascal letters, gave a 
strong opinion that they are forgeries, and espe- 
cially alluded to the year 1652 being too early for 
cojiee to be mentioned. Mr. De Morgan adds that 
the blunder of attributing the concoction to M. 
Libri is worthy to rank with the blunders about 
Pascal. It would be odd, indeed, if a person of 
sturdy strength both in literary and scientific his- 
tory, possessed of a memory of remarkable power 
and minuteness, should produce such a contempt- 
ible mass of ignorance both in literature and 
science. We are powerfully reminded of the collec- 
tion of indecent drawings by a German boy which 
were a few years ago set forth at public cost and 
in perfect good faith by a respectable Abbé as a 
contribution to our knowledge of ancient American 
mythology; and were received as such by the 
Parisian world. 

We have seen the large collection published in 
the Comptes Rendus of the Institute. We have 
not patience for the task of description. Newton 
is made to write French like a native at twelve 
years old. He steals over to Paris when he was 
studying at Cambridge, and succeeds in cheating 
his biographers out of the fact: he steals Pascal’s 
papers too, or something very like it. This is but 
one specimen out of many: we will give one more, 
which we have no doubt is the finest attempt of 
a French forger to do a bit of English that was 
ever made. Correspondence with Newton and his 
mother, in French, runs through ten years ; and 
Hannah Smith, who had been Newton, with Ays- 
cough for a maiden name, gives for her signature 
‘* Miss Anne Ascough Newton.” She spelt her 
old name wrong, and gave a wrong new one; and 





the miss is as good asamile. This signature is 
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given by M. Chasles, in answer to Sir D. Brewster 
whom it is to shut up, put down, and knock over! 
The French are, we confess, very difficult to teach 
about English appellatives : all the world knows 
that Sir Brougham and Sir Denman appeared on 
their stage as counsel for Queen Caroline. I¢ js 
very seldom practicable to assign highest and lowest 
in any matter ; but we speak with tolerable con- 
fidence when we say of the two cousins Chasles 
that Philaréte is the first Frenchman in English, 
and Michel the last. 

But, for the credit of France, a Frenchman 
has tipped the whole thing a settler, as they 
say in the ring: indeed, we must do the more 
learned and more scientific of the French public 
the justice to say, that, with the exception of 
the owner of the papers, they were not long in 
doubt about the matter. M. Prosper Faugere, 
who published the full Pensées of Pascal in 1844, 
from the manuscripts of Pascal himself, was the 
man on whom every eye at the Institute was turned, 
as to the best judge of handwriting and style. 
His discussion, being the abstract of the evidence 
which he gave before the committee of examination, 
is printed in the Comptes Rendus for August the 
26th. He claims the attention due to a person who 
for fifteen consecutive months was employed in 
deciphering Pascal's writing. He shows the Insti- 
tute some undoubted specimens. He calls attention 
to the forger having, avec un sans-fagon inoui, not 
attempted to imitate Pascal’s hand, but only 
employed old writing and old spelling. This 
accounts for the great number of the letters. He 
used old paper; but he could not combine it pro- 
perly with the new ink, which is yet fresh, except 
where it is made over-yellow by an awkward pro- 
cess, which of itself shows the fraud. He reports 
that the letters of Pascal and his sisters are 
obviously from one hand. He demands that M. 
Chasles shall give fac-similes when he publishes 
the letters. Glancing at the fact that Pascal, on 
whom a theory of gravitation is fixed, was not 
sure of the motion of the earth, M. Faugére brings 
forward the cup of cojfee, and stating the date we 
gave, 1669, as that of its general introduction 
into France, gives the name, Soliman Aga, of the 
ambassador who introduced it. In this way he 
“catches the audacious and fertile fabricator in 
the fact.” With respect to style, M. Faugére holds 
that the forger has totally failed to represent 
Pascal’s “neat, substantial mode of expression, 
a@ pure emanation of thought and sentiment, the 
imprint of an ever-living power and originality.” 
He gives instances of the slipslop puerilities and 
vapid conversational commonplaces which are found 
in the forgeries, and adds, “If the style be the 
man, I should willingly believe that the writer, 
so far from being Pascal, was not even a French- 
man.” We do not suspect M. Faugtre of a hit 
at any particular person; indeed, we know that 
one person at least was very freely mentioned be- 
fore it was found convenient to elect the celebrated 
Italian to the office. But the allusion reminds 
us that M. Libri’s I’rench, as all know who read 
his ‘ Histoire,’ &c., differs from that of a native 
Frenchman in a direction opposite to that of the 
fabricator. It is less diffuse, and was formed more 
on French literature than on French conversation ; 
it never-spins out. M. Faugtre points out that 
Pascal is heaping upon Newton incentives to the 
love of fame—never his own passion—a few months 
after he had written the paper which was found in 
his clothing after death, in which was ‘‘Oubli du 
monde, et de tout, hormis Dieu!” 

M. Faugire leaves it to the English to say whe- 
ther Newton could write French at an age when 
he could hardly be expected to write (i. ¢. compose 
in) his own language; he was not eleven years old. 
Accordingly, we give in full Newton’s account of 
himself (‘ Macclesfield Correspondence,’ ii. 358). 
He says to Collins, in 1673 at the earliest, being 
then thirty-one years old, “I received your two 
last letters with Heuret’s Optics, which (not being 
so ready in the French tongue myself, as to read it 
without the continual use of a dictionary) I com- 
mitted to the perusal of another. ....” 

We can readily understand why some of those 
who have been taken in would gladly make M. 
Libri the forger. They would find excuse for being 
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deceived by the deliberate fabrication of the cele- 
brated historian of science, the man of books, manu- 
scripts, languages, and inventive power. No doubt, 
worthy friends! if he chose to forge, you would 
have no chance of detecting him! But your de- 
ceiver is of the most bungling class as to execution, 
of the most ignorant as to history, of the most 
puerile as to science. His matter does not want a 
look at the handwriting; his handwriting does not 
want a look at the matter; and both together are 
two negatives which do not make an affirmative. 
M. Chasles has declared to the Institute that 
he was quite unprepared for opposition: that he 
thought the multiplicity of the documents would 
force conviction. What! when every one carries its 
own evidence of deception? 

The forger seems to have provided a loophole 
on the subject of the handwriting. M. Chasles finds 
among the letters one from Jacqueline Pascal to 
her sister, Madame Perrier, in which she says that 
her poor brother’s handwriting has changed during 
twenty years at least in three or four ways. This 
Madame Perrier seems to need being told; the 
communication has not a comme vous savez appear- 
ance. 

We have a great respect for M. Chasles, whose 
works put him high among mathematical historians 
and original investigators. Nobody suspects him 
either of forgery or of knowingly abetting it. He 
has been taken in, and there is but one way out. 
He must candidly avow the source from whence 
these papers came into his hands: his own cha- 
racter, and that of his country, demand it in a tone 
about which there isno mistake. Ill-health of long 
standing will excuse his want of perception and of 
close examination ; but it will not excuse any fur- 
ther trifling with his position. His writings, as M. 
Libri tells him, abound with quotations from manu- 
scripts to which his readers have no access. If he 
continue deaf to the call, his authority is gone; his 
works will cease to be cited. “Abu Rihan is witness 
for this,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ but who will be witness for 
Abu Rihan?” It is with sincere pain that we make 
these remarks: but we feel that at such a crisis of 
character, and with such appearance of a moment 
of remarkable self-delusion, plain speaking is true 
kindness. Now or never! M. Chasles should re- 
member that he belongs to Europe; a little more 
weakness, and he will be sent back to France. 

Since writing the above, we find that M. Chasles 
defends the coffee by saying that Bacon mentions 
it—as a thing little known; and that there isa 
mention of it as “répandu” since 1644. We have 
pointed out to our readers that a cup of coffee was 
drunk at Marseilles in 1644: but the evidence of 
its introduction into England and France is very 
definite and utterly destructive of the letter which 
mentions it. We do not want M. Chasles to tell 
us when and how coffee was introduced. We 
want him to tell us when and how he came by 
these letters. 





OPENING OF THE BLACKMORE MUSEUM AT 
SALISBURY. 

THE public opening of this institution took place 
last week under very auspicious circumstances. 
The proceedings, which extended over two days 
and evenings (September 4 and 5), were conducted 
under the presidency of the Earl of Nelson and 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Several gentlemen of 
scientific and literary eminence, from London and 
elsewhere, were present, and various papers of 
interest were read on archeological subjects, and 
especially with peference to the pre-historic works 
of man. 

The Blackmore Museum owes its origin to the 
zeal and munificence of Mr. William Blackmore, 
a native of Salisbury, but who has been associated 
with Liverpool in commercial pursuits. Visiting 
America in 1863, his love for archeology led him 
to examine the antiquities which had been ex- 
humed from the gigantic earth-mounds in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, with the view of com- 
paring them with the objects discovered in the 
numerous tumuli on the Wiltshire Downs. By far 
the most important collection of these very remark- 
able objects had been formed by Mr. E. G. Squier 
and Dr. Davis, who described them very fully in 
the first volume of the Smithsonian contributions 


to knowledge, under the title of ‘The Ancient | 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.’ Mr. 

Blackmore ascertained from Dr. Davis, whom he 
met in New York in 1864, that the above col- | 
lection was then in the cellars of the New York 

Historical Society; that it had been offered to that | 
Society; but that, although the price named was | 
considerably less than the cost of Mr. Squier’s | 
and Dr. Davis’s researches, the Society declined | 
to purchase the collection. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Blackmore acquired it, gladly paying | 
the sum demanded. For some time he was un- 

decided as to the future destination of these pre- | 
cious antiquities. He felt that the British Museum 
had perhaps the greatest claim to become pos- | 
sessed of the collection ; whilst, on the other hand, 

some of his Liverpool friends proposed to purchase 

the collection by subscription, with the view of 
placing it in the Brown Museum. The great | 
desire, however, entertained by Mr. Blackmore of 
benefiting his native city prevailed over the rival 

claims of the British Museum and of Liverpool, 

and he finally decided to place the collection at 

Salisbury. 

To this end, a building has been erected in the 
picturesque grounds adjoining the Salisbury and 
South Wilts Museum. It consists of a large hall, 
77 feet long by 35 wide, with an entrance-porch 
on the north, and a committee-room and other 
offices at the rear. The walls and roof, which is 
of open timber-work, are most elegantly decorated 
with polychromy by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of 
London, and the lighting is so arranged as to 
bring out all the leading features of the building 
in the most effective manner. The collection is 
deposited in cases placed round the walls, and in 
other cases occupying the central portion of the hall. 
Eight of the latter are double, and are admirably 
contrived for the convenience of students. Beneath 
the mullions of the large west window are the arms 
of the various European countries represented in 
the collection; and those of the See of Salisbury, 
the city, and of Mr. Blackmore, are in other parts 
of the hall. The porch and floor are paved with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, representing extremely 
chaste and elegant designs. The entire effect of 
the internal arrangements and decorations is 
admirable, and places this museum in the very 
highest rank of similar institutions. The hall, we | 
may add, can be effectively warmed by a hot-water | 
apparatus, 

The American collection, remarkable as it is, 
forms but a small portion of the contents of the 
Blackmore Museum. Whilst the building was in 
course of erection, Mr. Blackmore, his brother 
Dr. Blackmore, and his brother-in-law Mr. E. T. 
Stevens, of Salisbury, acquired a variety of spe- 
cimens, mainly belonging to the “Stone Age,” 
from all parts of the world. The drift-beds of 
England, the gravel-pits of Amiens and of Abbe- 
ville, the ancient and mysterious lake-dwellings, 
the caves of Southern France, the shell-mounds of 
Denmark and the peat-bogs of Ireland have all 
furnished innumerable specimens of the earliest 
known works of man; and with the view of ex- 
plaining the probable use of these ancient objects 
and the actual status and condition of primitive 
man, numerous implements and ornaments of 
modern savages are exhibited in juxtaposition, 
thus enabling the student to institute a comparison 
between them. The general result of this arrange- 
ment is, that a striking resemblance can be observed 
in the modes by which the simple wants of a com- 
mon nature have been supplied among people widely 
severed from each other in point of time and by 
geographica! distribution. The arrangement of this 
collection, which from its unique and rich nature 
will undoubtedly be frequently studied by archzo- 
logists and naturalists, is as follows :—Archeolithic 
Period: Fauna of the drift, England; flint imple- 
ments from the drift of France and England; Fauna 
of the caves in the Pyrenees, the Dordogne and 
the Genista (Gibraltar); flint implements and 
objects of human workmanship in bone, antlers of 
reindeer, &c., from the above caves.—WNeolithic 
Period : Surface Series (Rubbed Stone Group)— 
flint and stone implements, &c., from England, 
Ireland, France, Denmark, Italy, Arabia, East 








Indies, South Africa, America, &c. Pfahlbauten 


Series, Switzerland (Drilled Stone Group)—stone 
hatchets and other objects from America, Ireland 
and Denmark. Carved and Drilled Stone Group— 
pipes and other objects from the mounds of Ohio. 
— Bronze Series : Bronze hatchets, spear-heads and 
personal ornaments, from England, France, Ire- 
land and America.—IJron Series: Iron swords, 
knives, spear-heads, &c., from England, France, 
&c.— Illustrative Serics : Modern stone implements, 
chiefly in the original handles, from New Zealand, 
Australia, Islands of the Pacific, Esquimaux, &c.; 
modern bone-armed weapons from British Guiana, 
New Guinea, Islands of the Pacific, Esquimaux, 
&c.; modern iron-armed weapons, personal orna- 
ments, clubs, spears, paddles, fishing tackle, &c., 
from the above and other localities. 

Among the specimens of Fauna of the Drift, 
which are extremely varied, are the unique remains 
of one species of pouched marmot, discovered at 
Fisherton, in Wiltshire. The specimens from the 
caves of the Pyrenees were obtained during exca- 
vations conducted at Mr. Blackmore’s expense, 
and those from the Gibraltar caves were presented 
by Col. Crealock and Capt. Brome. The resem- 
blance between the objects from these caves and 
those still in use among the Exquimaux is very 
striking. Among the specimens illustrating the 
Rubbed Stone Group are an extremely interesting 
series from the so-called British pit-dwellings near 
Salisbury, consisting of stone querns, flint and bone 
scrapers, bone piercing tools, bone javelin-heads, 
clay pellets for slings, clay spindle-whorls, pottery 
and animal remains. The objects from the lake- 
dweliings have been principally derived through 
the agency of the Hon. E. Harris, minister at 
Berne, who has obtained the valuable assistance 
of eminent Swiss archzologists. The Blackmore 
Museum is peculiarly rich in this portion of the 
collection. A variety of cereals and fruits, nets for 
fishing, tools formed of stones, bones and horns, 
and many other objects, will be found in this de- 
partment, all of which undoubtedly belonged to a 
people who lived continuously in huts constructed 
on piles driven into the beds of lakes. This per- 
manence may now be regarded as proved by the 
discovery in the lake-dwellings of seeds of plants 
which ripen at various seasons of the year. 

The American collection comprises various ob- 
jects of great rarity, and some that are unique. 
The celebrated carved stone smoking-pipes, which 
have been figured in the Smithsonian publications, 
are in this group, as are also the stone gorgets, 
tubes and drilled hatchets exhumed from the burial- 
mounds of Ohio. 

It will be apparent that the founder of the 
Blackmore Museum has presented his native city 
with a most important and valuable gift. It has 
been well said, that it is ‘‘to the establishment 
and development of provincial museums that we 
must look in future for the extension of intellectual 
pursuits throughout our country”; and the same 
high authority added, ‘‘ that he sincerely hoped the 
time would come when every British town, even of 
moderate size, will have a well-organized museum, 
not merely with regard to show or curiosity, but 
to illustrate the analogies and affinities of organic 
and unorganic bodies, so that visitors may learn 
the laws of Nature, and become acquainted with the 
memorials of the country around them, its history, 
and the races that have peopled it.” Mr. Black- 
more has realized this sincere wish, expressed by 
the late Prof. Edward Forbes, with almost un- 
paralleled zeal and munificence. Salisbury, long 
interesting for its historical and ecclesiastical monu- 
ments, is now rendered additionally attractive by 
its Blackmore Museum. The knowledge of the 
intellectual requirements of the age induced the 
late Dr. Fowler to provide Salisbury with a build- 
ing which forms the receptacle of the extremely 
curious city antiquities, in which the geology and 
natural history of the district can be examined ; 
whilst in the new Museum the visitor will for the 
future have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with a great variety of relics of the earliest inhabi- 
tants of our own and of other countries. 

The collection will be rendered additionally in- 
teresting and instructive by an illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue, which will be principally pre- 
pared by Mr. E. T. Stevens. The labours and un- 
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tiring energy of this gentleman have been highly 
instrumental in establishing the Museum, to whom 
it is indebted for its present complete state and 
arrangement. Mr. Blackmore further purposes to 
supplement the Museum by the addition of a library 
of books of reference connected with the contents 
of the building. It is due to this gentleman to state 
that his hospitality on the occasion of opening his 
Museum was of the most liberal nature, and that 
the official proceedings, which extended over two 
days, were agreeably varied by two excellent 
concerts. 

It only remains for us to state that the Museum, 
which no one in or near Salisbury should omit 
seeing, will be free tothe public on days appointed 
by the Committee of the Salisbury and South 
Wilts Museum, who have been constituted the 
governing body by Mr. Blackmore, subject to the 
annual consent of the trustees, who are the Founder, 
his brother, and Mr. E. T. Stevens. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Norwich has been chosen as the place of meeting 
for the British Association next year—an excellent 
choice. Dr. Hooker is the President-elect—also an 
excellent choice. The Dundee meeting has turned 
out better than the promise, and it will rank very 
high in the list of second-rate congresses. 

Since the death of the Prince Consort, the Queen 
has played only sacred music, and that chiefly on 
the harmonium. The eminent musician who taught 
her this instrument is now engaged in arranging 
for it, for Her Majesty’s use, all the modern ora- 
torios by Costa, Schachner, &c. The arrangements 
are ultimately to be published. 

The foundation of an Anglo-Saxon Professorship 
at Cambridge will be shortly announced. 

Part I. of Vol. II. of the Ballads and Romances 
of Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript has been 
issued to the subscribers this week, with Part II. 
of the Loose and Humorous Songs. The ballads 
in this section are thirty in number, and the 
romances two, ‘The Grene Knight’ and ‘Sir Tria- 
more,’ the former being an altered and shortened 
copy of the older Romance, edited by Sir F. Mad- 
den and Mr. Richard Morris. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan has undertaken the editor- 
ship of a ‘Life of John James Audubon,’ from 
materials supplied by his widow. The work will 
include the naturalist’s adventures in the back- 
woods of America, as well as his correspondence 
with celebrated Europeans, and may be expected 
during the ensuing season. 

Mr. George Catlin, the veteran Indian traveller, 
has been engaged for some time on an account of 
his adventures in the Rocky Mountains and the 
Andes, which will be published before Christmas 
by Messrs. Low & Co. 

On St. Matthew’s Day (21st inst.) the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Sheriffs will attend at 
Christ’s Hospital, to hear the orations delivered by 
the senior scholars, according to annual custom. 

The Executive Committee of the National Exhi- 
bition of Works of Art, to be held at Leeds in 
1868, have received a notification from the Secre- 
tary of State for India that a selection of works 
of Indian Art will be made by Dr. Forbes Watson, 
the reporter on Indian products, for exhibition at 
Leeds. The many beautiful objects of Oriental Art 
will form a most attractive and important section 
of the Exhibition, and one which, in textile fabrics 
especially, is calculated to interest the toilers at 
the loom, and afford the highest practical advan- 
tage to the manufactures in which Yorkshire and 
the North are so largely concerned. 

A meeting of the Association of Correctors of 
the Press will be held on Tuesday evening, next 
week, at the Salisbury Hotel, to consider the 
present position of the London Readers. Mr. 
Dickens will preside. 

When Jonathan Wild proposes wine to the 
Ordinary of Newgate, that worthy divine suggests 
punch instead, because there is nothing against it 
in the Bible; which is true, but then punch was 
not invented, we may suspect. The same argu- 
ment has been used before now in favour of games 





of chance, which the Puritans were inclined to 
consider unlawful. There is not a word in either 
Testament which is translated by gambling, or by 
play in the sense of gambling, or by bet or wager, 
&ec. There is one passage in which a gambling 
word is used, cuBea, cubery, dicery, used by 
Plato and others for dice-playing. It is in Ephes. 
iv. 14, and is translated sleight : the proper render- 
ing seems to be recklessness, haphazardness, if 
such a word were. Intentional, systematic obli- 
quity is indicated in the zavovpyta which follows, 
and the pe@ddeta of its deceit. This last word is so 
freely rendered (by ‘‘lying in wait”) that we may 
almost suspect the rapid growth of a bad habit, 
beginning with sleight for cvBera. We would by 
no means have a new version: in the name of the 
English Language, we protest against the loss of 
one of the mainstays. But a version in another 
column, hardly longer than the text, and in places 
much more literal, might be made by every sect in 
its own way. We wonder that it is not done, for 
the New Testament especially: it would be sure 
to be more read than notes, 


The Spenser Society has closed its list of members, 
till death or resignation creates vacancies. Its 
number of 200 has been very rapidly made up, and 
it seems a pity that the Society should not open its 
list and “go in” for 300 members more. It could 
find plenty of needed reprints to spend 1,000/. a 
year on. But as the matter at present stands, the 
energy of those interested in encouraging re-editions 
of our early writers must be devoted to procuring 
additional members for the Extra Series of the 
Early English Text Society and the Roxburghe 
Library,—the latter of which Mr. W.C. Hazlitt is 
to edit single-handed. Both stand much in need of 
further help. The latter, with its two-guinea sub- 
scription and limited number, appeals to those who 
insist on luxurious paper and type, and who care 
for the outlying books of our Middle Literature. 
The former, with its one-guinea subscription, 
appeals to the lovers of our Early Literature, and 
those who desire to have its rare works made acces- 
sible, in improved editions in working shape, to as 
large a public as can be attracted to it. But the 
boundary line between the two Societies will be 
often crossed by each; as, for instance, in the 
Roxburghe Library starting with Caxton’s trans- 
lation of the old French ‘ Life of Paris,’ and the 
Early English Text Society’s promising Caxton’s 
‘Maleore’s Morte d’Arthur’ in its second year’s 
issue. Mr. Hazlitt’s printing Gascoigne, and the 
Early English Text Society ‘ Harrison’s Description 
of England,’ will be a stronger instance. 


Prof. Seeley, of University College, London, has 
promised to deliver some Lectures on Milton at 
Newcastle at Christmas. We believe, also, that he 
is to write the essay on Cambridge University 

Xeform in the forthcoming volume of ‘Essays on 
Education,’ edited by Mr. Farrer, of Harrow. 


There is reasonable ground to think we know 
the origin of the word hell, as applied to a gaming- 
house. It is recorded that the meetings of the pro- 
vincial States in France were the occasion of much 
gambling; and that in Bretagne it was carried to 
such a pitch that the salle de jeu received the name 
of Venfer. There is some account of the word 
Greek, as applied to a cheating gambler. The 
‘Histoire des Grecs, ou de ceux qui corrigent la 
fortune au jeu,’ published at the Hague in 1757, 
states that the word had been long known in 
France. The first, it says, who used the term was 
a Chevalier de M***, who applied it to fripons and 
took it himself. This may have keen that Chevalier 
de Méré, a Parisian gambler, who is always men- 
tioned in books on the theory of chances as a kind 
of founder of the science, seeing that he proposed 
to Pascal the problems which attracted attention 
to the subject. But the chance is diminished by 
the stars which follow many other initials being 
three in number. It has always been the reproach 
of the theory of probabilities that it took its rise in 
gambling, and now we see it to be not very impro- 
bable that the first instigator was a gambler who 
confessed himself a rogue. Let us hope this part 
of the story is not true, and that he described 
himself as a “man of the world”: this is the title 
which is usually attached to his name. It is not 





yet fully understood how much mathematics has 
been indebted to games of chance, and vice vers@, 
Five years ago, a fashionable journal, commenting 
on a paper in the Assurance Magazine, ends with— 
“ We are positively ashamed of the learned professor 
who, at the conclusion, goes deeply into heads and 
tails, or the extremely unmathematical diversion 
of ‘ tossing.’” Shades of Pascal, Fermat, the Ber- 
noullis, Huyghens, De Moivre, Montmort, Con- 
dorcet, D’Alembert, Laplace, and Poisson! are all 
your writings insufficient to make pitch and toss 
a mathematical subject? 

Dr. Stratmann, the author of the ‘ Early English 
Dictionary, 1200—1500 a.p.,’ published at Krefeld, 
is now on a visit to this country, in order to exa- 
mine our unprinted Manuscripts of the period, and 
add their new words to the Addendé to his 
Dictionary which he is now compiling. He also 
intends to re-edit the ‘Owl and Nightiugale,’ as 
both of the existing editions need correcting. The 
British Museum MS., which was published by the 
Percy Society, has been corrected by a subsequent 
scribe,—of early date, too,—who has made a mess 
of the text in certain places, by the insertion of 
later words when he could not understand the older 
ones, and also by under-dotting letters of a word, 
as if for omission, which are nevertheless the true 
spelling of it. 

Inquiries are being made into the history of Mr. 
Huth’s famous volume of Ballads, which he has 
just reprinted for the Philobiblon Society. There 
seems little ground to doubt that it was originally 
in the library of the Tollemaches, of Helmingham 
Hall, near Stonham, Suffolk; that it was stolen 
therefrom by a literary chemist near, who married 
the then housekeeper; and that this chemist’s 
agent—a well-known character—sold it to the late 
Mr. Daniel for 30. Mr. Daniel was always silent 
as to the library whence his book came. <A similar 
volume from the same library was sold by the same 
chemist’s agent to a well-known Scotch collector. 
The best reparation he can make is to print his 
book, as Mr. Huth has done his; and then we 
doubt not that the present generous possessor of 
Helmingham will pardon the abstraction, in con- 
sideration of the public good done by the throwing 
open to all of the treasures that should now be on 
his shelves. The chief present ornament of the 
Helmingham library is the earliest copy of the 
Anglo-Saxon translation of Orosius. 


Promising experiments have been made in the 
burning of creosote as fuel to heat steam-boilers. 
Containing three times more hydrogen than coal, 
creosote gives off three times as much heat,—a fact 
of no little importance in these days of enormous 
consumption and apprehended exhaustion of our 
coal-mines. 

The only MS. of our early Romance of William 
and the Werwolf is unfortunately incomplete in 
two places at the beginning ; but in the Arsenal at 
Paris the French original is preserved, and M. H. 
Michelant, of the Manuscript Department of the 
Imperial Library, has kindly furnished to the Early 
English Text Society a copy of the parts of the 
French MS. Romance corresponding to the missing 
portions of the English translation, so as to com- 
plete the story for the Society’s new edition in their 
Extra Series this year, which is now in preparation 
for the press by Mr. Skeat. 

Mr. Alexander Wilson, of Leamington, has sent 
us copies of a series of photographic studies, 
mainly from cloister, college and cathedral, of 
noticeable artistic merit. Some of these views are 
single, others are stereoscopic. Among the first 
class we notice, as of rare beauty and fidelity to 
nature, a view of the Avenue of Trees at Guy’s 
Cliff, the Doorway of the Banqueting Hall at 
Kenilworth, and Kenilworth Castle from the 
bridge. In the way of good artistic representation, 
we should signalize an Interior of St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry, the West Front of Ely Cathe- 
dral, and an Interior of Lichfield Cathedral. The 
stereoscopic are almost equally good, though some 
of our specimens would be all the better for a shade 
lighter printing. The Latin Chapel in Christ 
Church, Oxford, Warwick Castle, Addison’s Walk, 
the Gateway of Magdalen, Canterbury Cathedral, 
the general view of Oxford, the Chapel of Exeter, 
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are all pleasant memorials of pleasant things. A 
view of Shakspeare’s House ought to find many 
admirers. 

American papers state that a great number of 
attempts are being made at New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia to substitute petroleum for coal 
in steam-ships. Crude petroleum is conveyed into 
a cast-iron retort and vaporized. The vapour thus 
obtained is mixed with certain proportions of steam 
and atmospheric air, and the compound is conveyed 
under the boilers and ignited. All the gases are 
consumed. The heat evolved is intense. The 
necessary pressure of steam can be obtained in a 
few minutes. It has been found that a barrel of 
oil which will maintain steam in boilers for a 
200-horse nower engine is consumed in seventy- 
seven mini‘tes. Petroleum occupies much less 
space than coal, and very few stokers are required, 
five, itis stated, being sufficient for the largest steam- 
ship. These are the great advantages of petroleum 
over coal; the disadvantages are the danger 
attending the use of so combustible a substance 
and its greater cost than coal. 


The Royal Society of Victoria have published 
the first part of their Zransactions and Proceedings 
for the present year, and have resolved that prompt 
printing by instalments shall be their rule in 
future, so that the ninety-one learned Societies in 
Europe and America with whom they interchange 
publications shall have early information of the 
progress of science in the colony. The Society is 
in a flovrishing condition, and not least so in the 
quality of the papers read at their meetings. Mine- 
ralogical and geological questions naturally occupy 
much attention; and it appears that experiments 
have been made with a view to turn to account the 
enormous quantities of gold that exist in combina- 
tion with the metallic sulphides. These experiments 
show that gold can be separated from the pyrites 
found in acres of quartz, whereby it is estimated 
that when the process is fairly at work, the annual 
yield of gold will be increased by one million 
sterling. 

In a paper read before the Scientific Association 
of Trinidad, the Hon. Henry Mitchell states that 
in consequence of the new and simple methods for 
preventing taint, fresh meat will ere long be sold 
everywhere at 24d. a pound; and he bases his cal- 
culation on the fact that there are in the provinces 
of La Plata 27,000,000 cattle, and 40,000,000 sheep, 
and in Australia 180,000,000 cattle, and 300,000,000 
sheep. 


A few days since some consternation was excited 
among the officials of the Uffizj Gallery, Florence, 
by the discovery that one of the pictures of the 
Flemish school had been torn away from its place 
about ten minutes before the usual time of closing, 
—the culprit having got clear off with his booty. 
Prompt measures were taken ; a copy of the picture 
was photographed immediately, and the photo- 
graphs placed in the hands of the police. Two 
days afterwards the picture was discovered exposed 
at one of those small shops for the sale of such 
objects which abound in Florence. The dealer 
averred that he had bought it for two francs of a 
man, who said that he had given fifty centimes for 
it. The picture, which is one of the best works of 
Van Mieris in the gallery, although the size is only 
about 9 inches by 7, has been replaced, and search 
is being diligently made for the abstractor. The 
real value of the work cannot be much less than 
seven or eight hundred pounds sterling. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
John Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John Linnell—Peter Graham—Leslie, R.A.—D. R e 
E. Ward A.—Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 

r ‘ 


Sant, A.R.A.—Erskine Nicol, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ans- 

dell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—H. O’Neil, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 

—Yeames, A.R.A. — P. Nasmyth — Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, 

A.R.A.— Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—Lidderdale—George Smith— 

GérOéme—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter—Burgess—Frére. Also Draw- 

ings by Hunt, Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, 
. Warren, &c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.— See the PARIS EXPOSITION for 
ONE SHILLING.—Professor Pepper’s Lectures on the PALAIS 
DE L’EXPOSITION, daily, at Three and Eight. Amongst the 
other attractions are, the WONDERFUL LEOTARD, the great 
Optical Surprise, called the EFFIGY of the DEAR DEFUNCT, 
and the Musical Entertainments of Damer Cape, Esq. 
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THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT made a brief verbal address in 
opening the business of this Section, in which he 
paid a tribute to the late Prof. Faraday.—‘‘ The 
progress of mathematical and physical science 
during the past year will be better represented by 
the valuable reports to be laid before this Section ; 
and the lines of thought which have originated 
since the British Association last met will be better 
illustrated by the papers and discussions which 
will constitute our ordinary daily work, than by 
any statement which I could have prepared. It 
was therefore my intention not to detain you from 
the interesting subjects and abundant matter for 
discussion which will so fully occupy our time 
during the meeting, by an introductory address. 
But I must ask you to bear with me if I modify 
somewhat this resolution in consequence of a recent 
event which, I am sure, must touch very nearly the 
hearts of all present, and of very many in all parts 
of the world, to whom the name of Faraday has 
become a household word for all that is admirable in 
scientific genius. Having had so short time for 
preparation, I shall not attempt at present any 
account of Faraday’s discoveries and philosophy. 
But, indeed, it is very unnecessary that I should 
speak of what he has done for science. All that 
lives for us still, and parts of it we shall meet at 
every turn through our work in this Section. I 
wish I could put into words something of the image 
which the name of Faraday always suggests to 
my mind. Kindliness and unselfishness of dispo- 
sition; clearness and singleness of purpose ; 
brevity, simplicity and directness; sympathy 
with his audience or his friend; perfect natural 
tact and good taste; thorough cultivation :—all 
these he had, each to a rare degree; and their 
influence pervaded his language and manner, 
whether in conversation or lecture. But all 
these combined, made only a part of Faraday’s 
charm, He had an indescribable quality of quick- 
ness and life. Something of the light of his genius 
irradiated all with a certain bright intelligence; 
and gave a singular charm to his manner, which 
was felt by every one surely, from the deepest 
philosopher to the simplest child who ever had the 
privilege of seeing him in his home—the Royal 
Institution. That light is now gone from us. 
While thankful for having seen and felt it, we 
cannot but mourn our loss, and feel that whatever 
good things, whatever brightness may be yet in 
store for us, that light we can never see again.” 

The Report of the Lunar Committee was pre- 
sented by Mr. J. GLAIsHER. The objects originally 
contemplated in the appointment of the Lunar 
Committee were :—1. The registration of craters 
and visible objects on the moon’s surface in forms 
prepared by the Committee. 2. The construction 
of an outline map of four times the area of Beer 
and Miidler’s, according to the plan proposed by 
Mr. Birt. 3. The conducting correspondence on 
these subjects. 

‘On a Real Image Stereoscope,’ by Mr. J. C. 
MaxweEtu.—In all stereoscopes there is an optical 
arrangement, by which the right eye sees an image 
of one picture and the left eye that of another. 
These images ought to be apparently in the same 
place, and at the distance of most distinct vision. 
In ordinary stereoscopes these images are virtual, 
and the observer has to place his two eyes near two 
apertures, and he sees the united images, as it 
were, behind the optical apparatus. In the stereo- 





scope which the author had made by Messrs, Elliott 


Brothers the observer stands at a short distance 
from the apparatus, and looks with both eyes at a 
large lens, and the image appears as a real object 
close to the lens. The stereoscope consists of a 
board about 2 feet long, on which is placed, first, 
a vertical frame to hold the pair of pictures, which 
may be an ordinary stereoscopic slide, turned 
upside down ; secondly, a sliding piece near the 
middle of the board containing two lenses of 6 
inches focal length, placed side by side, with their 
centres about 1} inches apart; and, thirdly, a 
frame, containing a large lens of about 8 inches 
focal length and 3 inches diameter. The observer 
stands with his eyes about 2 feet from the large 
lens. With his right eye he sees the real image 
of the left-hand picture formed by the left-hand 
lens in the air, close to the large lens, and with the 
left eye he sees the real image of the other picture 
formed by the other lens in the same place. The 
united images look like a real object in the air, 
close to the large lens. This image may be mag- 
nified or diminished at pleasure by sliding the 
piece containing the two lenses nearer to or farther 
from the pictures. 

‘On the Behaviour of the Aneroid Barometer at 
Different Pressures,’ by Mr. B. Stewart. 

‘A Comparison of the Kew and Lisbon Magnetic 
Curves during the Disturbance of February 20-25, 
1866,’ by Senhor CaPELLO.—During the 20th, 21st, 
22nd, 23rd, 24th and 25th of February, 1866, large 
magnetic disturbances were recorded by the mag- 
netographs at the Lisbon Observatory. The pre- 
sent communication, relative to these disturbances, 
offers some interest on account of the apparent 
variability of the forces which are in action during 
the same disturbance, and also the apparently 
variable relations between these forces at Lisbon 
and the same forces at Kew. In a former com- 
parison certain laws were deduced, and it was 
interesting to know if they were confirmed. 

‘On a certain Cyclical Symbol,’ by the Rev. 
Prof. R. Hartey.—The object of this paper was 
to explain the meaning and use of a certain symbol 
which the author had employed with advantage in 
dealing with circular algebraic functions. Some 
years ago, while engaged on the theory of quintics, 
he found that in the transformation and general 
treatment of the higher equations circular func- 
tions occupy a conspicuous place, and play an all- 
important part; and he was led, by an attentive 
consideration of the structure of such functions, to 
devise a calculus, whereby operations upon them 
might be materially abridged. He had since found 
that his invention had been to some extent anti- 
cipated by Vandermonde, in a Memoir on the 
Resolution of Equations, published by the French 
Academy in 1771. Prof. Harley explained to the 
Section the difference between Vandermonde’s 
process and his own, and showed how he had suc- 
ceeded lately in enlarging the powers of the latter. 
Examples were given to illustrate the value of the 
new symbol, not only as an abridged notation, but 
also, what was more important, as a working in- 
strument or process. 

‘Proof of the Binomial Theorem,’ by the late 
Mr. J. Linpsay. 

‘On Meteorological Observations at Sea,’ by Mr. 
F. W. Morrat.—This paper was communicated 
by Dr. Moffat, for whom the observations were 
made, for the purpose of acertaining the quantity 
of ozone in different degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude at sea. The observations extend between 
lat. 53° N. and 39° S., and long. 83° E. and 25° W. 
Dr. Moffat had observed that as the wind veered 
with increasing readings of the barometer from 
south points of the compass through west to north, 
ozone disappeared and continued absent while the 
wind was in points between north and east, and 
that it re-appeared as the wind veered with de- 
creasing readings of the barometer to south points. 
The disappearance and re-appearance of ozone with 
these conditions were so regular that the changes 
appeared to be the result of an invariable atmo- 
spheric law, and Dr. Moffat was induced to examine 
the law of the rotation of the wind, so clearly de- 
veloped by Dove, and the results of the examination 
led him to believe that the polar current is the non- 
ozoniferous, or that of minimum of ozone, and that 
the equatorial, or sea-wind, is the ozoniferous, or 
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that of the maximum of ozone. According to the 
rotation theory, the polar current in the northern 
hemisphere forms the N.E. “trade,” and that in the 
southern hemisphere forms the S.E. ‘‘ trade,” while 
the equatorials in the northern and southern 
hemispheres form the upper or returning “ trades.” 
These returning “‘ trades ” come to the earth’s sur- 
face in both hemispheres about the 28th degree 
(the latitude varies with the season), northand south 
of the equator. Dr. Moffat stated that if his deduc- 
tions are trustworthy, the N.E. and 8.E. “‘trades” 
ought to be the minimum of ozone currents, and 
the returning “ trades” the maximum of ozone cur- 
rents; that in the northern hemisphere forming 
the S.W. wind, and the other in the southern 
hemisphere a N.W. wind ; and as these currents 
consisted of the atmospheres of equatorial latitudes, 
the quantity of ozone ought to be at least as great 
at the equator as with the returning currents. Dr. 
Moffat showed by tabulated results that such was 
the case, and he expressed a belief that were it not 
for the modifying effects of the trade-winds, ozone 
would be a constant quantity at sea. 

‘ Experiments on the Luminosity of Phosphorus,’ 
by Dr. J. Morrat.—Dr. Moffat gave the results | 
of several interesting experiments which he had | 
made on the luminosity of phosphorus. From these 
experiments, it was shown that phosphorus in a 
luminous state produced phosphorus and phosphoric 
acids and ozone, and that it was non-luminous in 
a degree of temperature below 39° Fahr., and that 
it was luminous in a temperature above 45° Fahr. 
The temperature of luminosity and non-luminosity, 





kowever, Dr. Moffat stated, varied with the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and also with the 
direction of the wind. When phosphorus was kept 
in water, and air in a non-luminous state, the 
water and air became phosphorated, and they 
became phosphorescent on their temperature being 
increased, and ozone was formed during their 
phosphorescence. Water reduced to the freezing 
point. also became phosphorated, and it became phos- | 
phorescent on being heated. Phosphorus in a 
non-luminous state did not produce ozone; phos- 
phorated air and water were not ozonized, but they 
were ozonized when phosphorescent. The author 
observed that steel needles suspended in phosphorus 
vapour assumed magnetic properties, and that a 
stream of vapour arising from phosphorus was 
attracted by heat and repelled by cold. From 
results deduced from a series of experiments made 
upon luminosity of phosphorus in connexion with 
atmospheric conditions, and extending over a period 
of four years, it would appear, the author said, 
that the equatorial or sea-wind is that of phos- 
phorescence and ozone; and that the polar or land- 
wind is that of non-luminosity and no ozone. From 
these results, Dr. Moffat is induced to ask, is it 
not probable, as the sea is the reservoir of ozone, 
that ocean phosphorescence is the: chief source of 
its development ? 

The PRESIDENT commented on the wonderful 
character of the results referred to by Dr. Moffat. 
They were new to him; but he should certainly 
take the earliest opportunity of endeavouring to 
obtain them for himself.—Dr. B, Stewart said 
there was one point in which he did not follow 
Dr. Moffat; namely, with regard to the action of 
phosphorus vapour on metallic bodies. Wherever 
there was a change of temperature, currents of air 
were very apt to twist, and alter the position of a 
delicately-suspended needle. Steel needles, he 
observed, if delicately suspended, even if not mag- 





netic to begin with, would become magnetic from 
the:action of the earth_—The PresiIDENT remarked | 
that the phenomenon of luminosity stored up in | 
ice, and produced after the melting of the ice, 
was certainly one of the most startling ever met 
vith in physical science; the luminosity having 
been induced by the previous presence of non- 
luminous phosphcrus at a low temperature. It 
was a most beautiful and wonderful result. He | 
was sure the publication of Dr. Moffat’s paper 
would induce persons in all parts of the world to 
repeat the experiments. He suggested that the 
discussion of this topic should be adjourned till 
Monday, when the time of the Section would be 
chiefly devoted to meteorological subjects. 

‘On the Phenomena which occur when Mag- 


netized Steel is dissolved in Acids,’ by Dr. T. L. 
PHIPSON. 
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THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT observed that, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the town in which they 
were met, their discussions would be occupied for 
the most part with the great leading principles of 
the science, which were not perhaps of such inter- 
est to the general public, but the consideration of 
which, at the present moment, was of the very 
highest importance. The science of chemistry was 
in a state of transition. The discoveries of the last 
thirty years had not only enlarged her bounds, but 
had unsettled certain fundamental views without 
substituting others in their stead. Evenso far back 
as the beginning of the present century, the Atomic 
Theory of Dalton, which had served its purpose 
once, had been found to be no longer adequate to 
the requirements originating in the advanced state 
of the science. Then, chemistry might have been 
described as the chemistry of oxygen; now, it 
might be called the chemistry of carbon. Various 
attempts had been made to substitute another 
theory in the place of the Atomic, but most of 
these had resulted in nothing better than the bur- 
dening of the science with a cumbersome nomen- 
clature. Reverting to Sir Benjamin Brodie’s views 
on the matter, the learned President explained 
them as having for their object the total abandon- 
ment of the Daltonian Theory, and the substitution 
of a system by which he compares with one another 
the weights of different substances in a gaseous 
state, in which they are capable at a standard tem- 
perature of filling one unit of space. But this system 
dealt largely in hypothesis, for it required that 
many substances which had hitherto been regarded 
as simple elements be dealt with as compounds 
The Daltonian theory must be abandoned, but 
some kind of molecular hypothesis would require 
to be adopted. Dr. Anderson suggested the forma- 
tion of a committee to consider how far a uniform 
system of chemical symbols might be brought into 
use. 

‘Report on the Synthesis of certain Organic 
Acids,’ by Mr. A. R. Catron. 

‘On the Synthesis of Formic Acid,’ by Mr. 
A. R. Catton, 

‘On the Synthesis: of Caproic Acid,’ by Mr. 
J. A. WANKELYN and Mr. R. Scuenx. 

‘ Action of Sodium on Valerianic and similar 
Ethers,’ by Mr, J. A. WANKLYN. 

‘On a new Synthesis of Ammonia,’ by Mr. 
P. T. Marn and Mr. A. R. Catton. 

‘On the Decay of Stone,’ by Mr. J. Spinier. 
The author said :—“ For several years past I have 
been occupied at intervals in studying the causes 
of the decay of stone, and in experimenting with 
such chemical re-agents as appeared to offer any 
promise of being usefully applied as means of 
prevention. At an early stage of the investigation 
I arrived at the conclusion that the corrosive action 
of sulphurous and sulphuric acids in the atmo- 
sphere, resulting from the combustion of coal fuel, 
operate, in large towns especially, in a destructive 
manner upon dolomite and the numerous class of 
limestones commonly employed in public buildings. 
This chemical action, aided, no doubt, by the 
simultaneous attack of carbonic acid and moisture, | 
and in the winter season further supplemented by 
the disintegrating effects of frost, must, I conceive, 
furnish a sufficient explanation of all the facts 
observed. I would here remark that Dr. Angus 
Smith, Mr. Spence, and others have already directed 
attention to the immense scale of production of 
these sulpher-acids, and have even quoted statistical 
data showing the extent or degree of pollution of 
the air from this cause in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire. When it is known that the 
best class of coal and coke contains usually one per 
cent, of sulphur, and that this proportion reaches a 


| triple equivalent when stated in the form of the final 
| oxidized product—hydrated sulphuric acid—it fol- 
lows that a ton of coal of this high quality neces. 
sarily evolves during its combustion nearly seventy 
pounds of oil of vitriol. Here, then, is the origin 
of the sulphates which we find invariably present 
in the loosened crust of decayed stones, whether of 
calcareous or magnesian character. I have tested 
numeroussamples of dolomite, Caen, Bath, and Port- 
land stones fresh from the quarry, and in no instance 
found more than a trace of ready-formed sulphate, 
whereas scrapings taken from the decayed portions 
of the stone of the New Palace at Westminster are 
bitter to the taste, in consequence of the compara- 
tively large amount of sulphate of magnesia formed 
during a few years’ exposure to the sulphurous 
gases occurring in a metropolitan atmosphere. 
Caen stone from several buildings and_local- 
ities, Portland stone, and even old faces of 
chalk cliff in the neighbourhood of Woolwich, 
were in like manner found to contain appre- 
ciable quantities of the sulphate of lime, having 
undoubtedly a similar origin. A close examina- 
tion into the circumstances attending the decay 
of stone at the Houses of Parliament invariably 
shows an increased liability to corrosion under 
the projecting eaves and mouldings, and at such 
sheltered parts of the stone surfaces as are usually 
covered with soot and dust, and are in a position 
to retain for the longest period the moisture ab- 
sorbed during a season of rain. The plain ashlars 
are throughout very much less affected than the 
buttresses, gablets and other elaborately carved 
and highly ornamental portions of the work, which 
appear to be more assailable by reason of their 
relatively greater superficies. In many cases the 
disintegrated stone exhibits white crystals of the 
sulphate of magnesia, which, alternately dissolving 
and re-crystallizing in the pores of the stone, may 
be conceived to exert a disruptive action sufficient 
to account for the scaling and fracture of the dolo- 
mite, which has been so often made the subject of 
complaint and regret. With the view of overcoming 
some of these difficulties, I submitted a plan to the 
Royal Commissioners charged with inquiring into 
the decay of stone at Westminster, in May, 1861, 
which consisted in the application to the cleaned 
surfaces of the stone of an aqueous solution of super- 
phosphate of lime—a salt remarkable for its action 
in its hardening the surfaces of chalk, Caen stone, or 
other calcareous building stone to which it may be 
applied, either by brushing or immersion, and which 
acts upon the carbonate of lime in the stone, giving 
rise to the formation of Biideker’s salt (crystallized 
diphosphate of lime—2 CaO, HO, PO,+4 Aq.). 
My suggestion received a practical trial in a com- 
petition, to which five other candidates were ad- 
mitted by the Right Hon. the First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works in April, 1864; and, in 
regard to the work executed on that occasion 
upon three faces of the Westminster Palace, I 
fearlessly await the Government report. In 
the meanwhile, another promising scheme for 
the treatment of the decayed stone, especially 
applicable to dolomite, has been submitted by me 
to the notice of the First Commissioner, but this 
new proposal has not yet been selected for trial. 
It consists in the employment of baryta con- 
jointly with the hardening salt, so that a base may 
be presented which is endowed with the power of 
destroying the soluble sulphate of magnesia in the 
pores of the stone, forming with it the remarkably 
insoluble sulphate of baryta, and at the same time 
engaging the magnesia in one of its most difficult 
soluble combinations. On a recent occasion I have 
applied this process on a small scale to some Caen 
stone facings at St. John’s Church, Woolwich, 
which were badly decayed. With reference to the 
application of the superphosphate to decayed Caen 
stone, I am able to refer to several successful 
examples of its use. In the year 1862, I applied 
the process upon some almshouses forming part of 
Northfleet College, where the decay has been com- 
pletely stopped. In 1864, I operated upon a window 
and buttress of St. John’s Church, Woolwich; 
and in the following year the facade of the Grand 
Hotel, Brighton, was treated by my process. 
With respect to Portland stone, the earliest experi- 





ments were made at the Army Clothing Establish- 
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ment, Woolwich, where in 1861 some decayed 
window-sills were treated, and with perfect success. 
T have some interesting results to record in connex- 
jon with the treatment of Portland stone, which 
serve to illustrate the increased hardness and 
strength, and the diminished rate and capacity of 
water absorption attending the employment of the 
superphosphate. Small cubes of Portland stone, 
each of 1°3 inch dimension, were treated with the 
phosphate solution, and left to dry in the air; 
these were then subjected to gradually increasing 
pressure, until erushed between plates of lead in 
the American Testing Machine at the Royal Gun 
Factory ; and the breaking weights of two precisely 
similar cubes of the native stone were at the same 
time carefully determined. The results were as 





follows :— : ’ 
Crushing weight. 
I. Stone, in original condition.......... 3,650 Ib. 
II. Ditto AKO... .cccccesccsccces 3, 
Mean. oo. sccvcccccses 3,725 
III. Stone treated with superphosphate.... 5,375 
IV. Ditto baekascacs 5,500 
Mean.....00 cccccccess 5,437 


Thus acquiring an increased strength amounting 
almost to 50 per cent. The relative hardness of 
the stone before and after treatment could be 
readily ascertained by mutual friction of their 
surfaces, and also by scratching with a pointed 
instrument of copper, which metal proved to 
possess a degree of hardness intermediate between 
the original and treated Portland stones. The 
porosity of the stone, as indicated by the amount 
of water absorbed, in equal intervals of time, 
proved to be greatly diminished in the case of the 
treated cubes. On this point several experiments 
were made, the stone being first weighed in the 
air-dried condition, and then immersed in distilled 
water at the temperature of sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit for the several periods named, and the increase 
of weight in each case noted :— 


** Whit Bed,” Portland. 


Original Treated 

Stone. Stone. 
grs. grs. 
Weight of Cube (dry) .. 1,421 1,420 
Water absorbed in 5 min... 70 7 
Ditto ditto 15min... 91 8 
Ditto ditto 30min... .. .. 91 12 
Ditto ditto 1 hour 30 min... 92 25 

“ Base Bed,” Portland. 

grs. grs. 
Weight of Cube (dry)... .. .. .. 1,291 1,335 
Water absorbed in 5 min... os ta 20 
Ditto ditto 15 min... 120 33 
Ditto ditto 30 min... oo ‘OR 50 
Ditto ditto lhour 30 min... 126 78 


These results have been further controlled by other 
experiments, in which the same block was used in 
the original condition, and again after treatment 
with the superphosphate. It will be noticed that 
the advantage of the process is most clearly appa- 
rent in the denser and more compact variety of 
Portland known as the ‘“ Whit Bed,” which alone 
is employed for external building purposes; the 
other, the ‘‘ Base Bed,” is softer, and only fit for 
internal decoration, and its texture is so porous 
that in becoming saturated it absorbs nearly 10 per 
cent. of water. Samples of Mansfield dolomite 
absorbed amounts of water varying in different 
specimens from 6 to 8 per cent. After treatment 
by my process, the degree of absorption was reduced 
one-half, and the results were even more favourable 
in the case of Caen stone. The cost of materials 
employed-in the treatment of stone according to 
this plan is very trifling, and bears but a emall 
proportion to the cost of labour necessarily ex- 
pended upon the cleaning and preliminary prepa- 
ration of the stone before the solution can be 
applied. One gallon of solution will cover about 
800 feet superficial, when two coatings are applied 
upon Caen or Portland stone. The superphosphate 
employed must not contain any appreciable amount 
of sulphuric acid, and the specific gravity of the 
solution, when diluted for use, should be about 
1100.” 

‘On the Regeneration of the Oxide of Manga- 
nese,’ by Mr. W. WELDON. 
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THURSDAY. 

Mr. GEIKIE addressed the Section on the igneous 
rocks of Scotland, in illustration of the progress of 
volcanic action in these islands. He said—‘ In the 
lower Silurian, the oldest recognizable volcanic 
rocks in this country, two principal epochs of erup- 
tion have been detected by Prof. Ramsay and his 
colleagues of the Geological Survey. One of these 
occurred during the deposition of the Llandeilo 
rocks, and is indicated by the igneous rocks of Aran 
Mowddwy, Cader Idris, Arenig and Moelwyn ; the 
other is marked by those of the Snowdon district, 
which lie among the Bala beds. These volcanic 
rocks consist partly of massive sheets of felstone, 
varying in texture and colour, and partly of thick 
accumulations of tuff or ash. The former are true 
lava-flows, the latter point to frequent showers of 
voleanic dust, and to the settling of such dust and 
stones on the sea-bottom, where they mingled with 
the ordinary sediment, and with shells, corals and 
other organisms. Some of these ashy deposits attain 
a great thickness. Thus, at Cader Idris, they are 
about 2,500 feet thick, the accumulated result of 
many eruptions. Northwards this mass thins en- 
tirely away, and the ordinary sedimentary strata 
take its place. Equally local are the massive beds 
of felstone which represent the submarine lava- 
flows of the time. Sometimes they still preserve 
the slaggy vesicular character which marked their 
surface when the melted rock was in a state of 
motion along the sea-bottom—an evidence of the 
existence and sfosition of true submarine volcanoes 
during the lower Silurian period in Wales. In the 
lake district, similar proofs of volcanic action have 
been found among the lower Silurian rocks of that 
region. In Scotland, no very distinct traces of vol- 
canic activity have yet been detected among rocks 
of the lower Silurian age. In the lower Silurian 
rocks of the south-west of Ireland, beds of ash and 
felstone are interstratified, resembling in general 
character and mode of occurrence those of Wales. In 
the upper Silurian in Wales volcanic action does not 
appear to have outlasted the lower Silurian period ; 
but in Ireland, among the headlands of Kerry, 
massive sheets of ash are intercalated in grits and 
slates, which, from their fossils, have been assigned 
to the age of the Wenlock series. The Old Red 
Sandstone of the southern half of Scotland abounds 
in igneous rocks, from the base of the series to 
the top. In its lower band lie the chains of the 
Sidlaw and Ochil Hills, and many detached masses 
scattered over the lowlands along the southern 
flank of the Grampians. These are composed of 
different felstones and porphyrites, with inter- 
bedded sheets of tuff, trappean conglomerate, and 
sandstone, stretching in the Ochil and Sidlaw range 
for sixty or seventy miles, and rising here and 
there to heights of 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This group of hills contains some of the thick- 
est masses of trappean rock in the country. In 
what seems to be a middle portion of the formation 
comes the group of the Pentland Hills, consisting 
of long massive beds of trap, like the different 
varieties in the Ochils, with intercalations of tuff, 
conglomerate and sandstone, the whole reaching a 
thickness of fully 5,000 feet. In Ireland, also, the 
Old Red Sandstone furnishes evidence of active 
volcanic vents. Nor are traces of volcanic activity 
wanting in England during the same great geo- 
logical period. In Cornwall and South Devon fre- 
quent proofs have been recognized of contempora- 
neous igneous action among the limestones and 
slates of the middle Devonian series, and thence 
through the upper Devonian into the lower part of 
the carboniferous group. These consist in frequent 
bands of trappean ash, and of crystalline amygda- 
loidal and vesicular greenstone or other trap. The 
ash passes by insensible degrees into the ordinary 
adinating strata of the series, sometimes containing 





fossils, and in certain places so interlaced with 
bands of limestone as to have been quarried for 
lime. The base of the ecarboniferous series in 
Cornwall and South Devon is marked by the 
oceurrence of ash and crystalline amygdaloidal 
greenstone similar to the igneous masses in the 
neighbouring Devonian rocks. In the centre of 
England the well-known toad-stones of Derbyshire 
indicate intermittent volcanic activity during the 
formation of the carboniferous limestone. They 
consist of three principal beds of trap, averaging 
each about sixty or seventy feet in thickness, pre- 
serving their course for many miles between the 
strata ‘of limestone, probably, as pointed out by 
Mr. Jukes, the result not merely of one eruption, 
but rather of different flows from distinct vents, 
and uniting into one sheet along a common floor. 
Passing into Scotland, we find the carboniferous 
formation of the broad midland valley full of the 
most striking evidences of volcanic activity. In 
the west, great sheets of different porphyrites, with 
interbedded tuffs, sandstones and conglomerates, 
lie in the lower part of the formation, andyrising 
in broad masses bed above bed, forming that con- 
spicuous chain of terraced heights which stretches 
from near Stirling through the range of the Camp- 
sie, Kilpatrick and Renfrewshire hills, to the banks 
of the Irvine in Ayrshire, and thence westward 
by the Cumbrae Islands and Bute, to the south of 
Arran. In the eastern districts, instead of such 
widespread sheets of voleanic rock, the carbon- 
iferous series includes hundreds of minor patches 
of tuff, dolerite, basalt and porphyrite. The area 
of the Lothians and Fife seems to have been dotted 
over with innumerable little volcanic vents, break- 
ing out and then disappearing one after another 
during the lapse of the carboniferous period up to 
at least the close of the carboniferous limestone. 
The very limited area occupied by the erupted 
material is often remarkable. A mass of ash 100 
feet thick or more may be found intercalated 
between certain strata, yet at a distance of a mile 
or two the same strata may show no trace of any 
volcanic material. Nowhere is this feature more 
wonderfully exhibited than in the coal-field of Dalry 
in the northern part of Ayrshire. The blackband 
ironstone of that district appears to have been de- 
posited in hollows between mounds and cones of 
volcanic tuff, sometimes 600 feet high, round and 
over which the later members of the lower ear- 
boniferous formation were deposited. Hence the 
shafts of the pits are sometimes sunk for 100 
fathoms through the tuff, and at that depth mines 
are driven horizontally through the volcanic rocks 
to reach the ironstone beyond. The great car- 
boniferous limestone series of Ireland contains 
evidence that here and there, at various intervals 
during its formation, minor volcanic vents were 
active on different parts of the sea-bottom. 
Among the Permian sandstones of the south- 
west of Scotland there occur some interesting 
proofs of contemporaneous voleanic action. In 
Nithsdale, and still more conspicuously in the 
centre of the Ayrshire coal-field, these sandstones 
contain towards their base a thick group of dark 
reddish-brown amygdaloidal porphyrites and tuffs. 
Connected with these rocks are numerous bosses 
of a coarse volcanic agglomerate, which descend 
vertically through the coal-measures, altering the 
coal. They are the “necks ” or orifices from which 
was ejected the voleanic material which now forms 
@ conspicuous range of rising grounds overlying the 
heart of the coal-basin of Ayrshire. The New Red 
Sandstone series of Devonshire, in the neighbour- 
hood of Exeter, furnishes clear proofs of voleanic 
activity. Sheets of a dark reddish-brown feldspathic 
rock, sometimes compact or porphyritic, but usu- 
ally of scoriaceous character, are intercalated among 
the lower parts of the Red Sandstone series of that 
neighbourhood. Sir Henry De la Beche, who 
described’ these igneous rocks many years ago, 
noticed that the more compact portions, instead of 
extending horizontally as beds among the sedi- 
mentary strata, descend vertically through them, 
as if these detached parts marked the site of some 
of the orifices whence the melted lava was erupted. 
The series of successive volcanic phenomena, 
which may thus be traced through the palwozoic 
rocks of the British Islands up to the New Red 
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Sandstone, is now abruptly broken. I am not 
aware of any satisfactory proofs of contemporaneous 
voleanic rocks among the secondary rocks of 
Britain, save in the Red Sandstone of Devonshire 
just referred to. Following a suggestion of Prof. 
Edward Forbes, I formerly regarded the great 
trap masses of Skye and the other western 
islands as probably of Oolitic age. But more recent 
investigations in Antrim, Mull and Eigg have con- 
vinced me that in these districts, and probably also | 
in Skye, the great basaltic plateaux which form so 
conspicuous a feature in the scenery of our north- 
western sea-board, date from tertiary times. From 
Antrim northwards through the inner Hebrides 
and the Farée Islands to Iceland there is a broken 
chain of volcanic masses, part, and not improbably 
the whole, of which date from the Miocene period. In | 
Treland sheets of dolerite and basalt, in all 500 | 
or 600 feet thick and some 1,200 square miles in 
extent, repose directly upon an eroded surface of 
chalk. In Mull, similar plateaux, overlaid with 
‘masses of porphyrite and trachyte-like rocks, attain 
a unjted thickness of more than 3,000 feet, yet 
at their base they contain recognizable plants of 
Miocene species. This vast depth of old lavas and 
tuffs points to a lengthened continuance of volcanic 
activity along the north-western margin of our | 
country—an activity, however, marked by pro- | 
longed periods of repose, as the Scuir of Eigg and | 
the coal and shales of Mull sufficiently prove. 

These masses, vast though they be, are by no| 
means the only, if they are indeed the chief, relics | 
of tertiary volcanic action in Britain. If, starting 

from the basaltic plateaux of the north of Ireland | 
or of the inner Hebrides, we advance towards the | 
south-east, we soon observe that an endless number 

of trap-dykes, striking from these plateaux, extends 
in a south-easterly direction athwart our island. 





The south-western half of Scotland and the north- 
ern parts of England are, so to speak, ribbed across 
with thousands of dykes. Usually a dyke cannot | 
be traced far. In Berwickshire and the Lothians, 
these E. and W. or N.W. and S.E. dykes, often | 
less than half a mile long, are well shown; in Ayr- 
shire they become still more numerous, traversing 
the coal-field and altering the coal-seams ; in Arran 
and Cantyre their number still increases, until, 
after a wonderful profusion of them in Islay and 
Jura, they reach the great volcanic chain of the 
inner Hebrides. From their manifest intimate 
connexion with that chain, from the fact that they 
cut through all the formations they encounter up | 
to and including the chalk, and that they cross 
faults of every size that may lie in their way, | 
I regard these dykes as of tertiary age. If this 
inference is sustained, as I have little doubt it 
will be, by a more detailed investigation of the 
north-western districts, it presents us with striking | 
evidence of the powerful activity and wide range 
of the volcanic forces in our country during the 
Miocene period. With these dykes, and the 
tertiary igneous masses from which they pro- 
ceed, the record of volcanic action in Britain 
appears to close. Let me now allude to one 
or two portions of this broad field which 
seem to me worthy of special notice. 
first features to arrest attention is the singular 


| within the crust of the earth. 


One of the | 


lithgowshire. To the north, the endless crags, hills | 


and hillocks of the Fife coast contain the record 
of many eruptions from the middle of the calciferous 
sandstones high up into the carboniferous lime- 
stone group. Even the coal-measures of that county 
are pierced with intrusive bosses of trappean 
agglomerate, which indicate the position of volcanic 
vents, possibly of Permian age. The same or a 
more recent date must be assigned to the later 
unconformable agglomerate and basalt of Arthur’s 
Seat. Nor is this the whole. Latest of all come 
innumerable trap-dykes, running with a prevalent 
east and west trend, and cutting through all the 
other rocks. Here, then, in this little tract, about 
the size of a small English county, there are the 
chronicles of a long series of volcanic eruptions, 
beginning in the middle of the Old Red Sandstone, 
and coming down to a time relatively so near our 
own as that of thé Miocene rocks. Nor is this by 
any means an exceptional district. Illustrations of 
a similar persistence of volcanic action may be 
gathered in many other tracts of equally limited 
extent. Another fact, which a general survey of the 
character of our volcanicrocks soon brings before us, 
is that, as a whole, those of earlier date differ dis- 
tinctively in composition from those of more recent 
origin. From the first traces of volcanic activity 
in this country up to about the close of the Old 
Red Sandstone or beginning of the carboniferous 
series, the interbedded (¢.e. contemporaneous) igne- 
ous rocks consist for the most part of highly felds- 
pathic masses, to which the names of clinkstone, 
claystone, compact feldspar, porphyry, hornstone, 
felstone, &c. have been given. On the other hand, 
from the upper part of the Old Red Sandstone, or 
the lower member of the carboniferous series, up 
to the end of the long history, the erupted masses 
are chiefly augitic, as basalts and dolerites (or green- 
stones, as the latter have been usually termed in 
Scotland). Were these rocks subjected to further 
and more detailed chemical examination, additional 
knowledge might possibly be acquired respecting 
the history of the changes which have taken place 
As geologists, it is 
important to note that, though two classes of vol- 
canic rocks can thus be determined by analysis of 
their composition, no broad essential distinctions 
appear to be traceable in their mode of occurrence. 
Nevertheless, in its broader features there would 
seem to have been a striking uniformity in volcanic 


; action from the earliest times down to our own 


day. This leads me to remark that a study of the 


| igneous rocks of Britain furnishes no proofs that 


volcanic action has been slowly diminishing in in- 


| tensity during past geological time. The amount 


of volcanic material preserved in our Old Red 
Sandstone group probably exceeds that of our 
Silurian system, even after all due allowance for 
| the greater denudation of the older formation. 
| The number of distinct voleanic centres traceable 
| among the carboniferous rocks in like manner sur- 
passes that of the older formations. But by much 
| the most extensive mass of volcanic material in 
| these islands belongs to the latest epoch of eruption 
| —that of the Miocene period. In one mountain 
alone, Ben More, in Mull, these youngest lavas 
| rise over each other, tier above tier, to a height 


persistence of volcanic phenomena in a limited | of more than 3,000 feet; yet their base is con- 
area. Take, as an illustration, the neighbourhood |cealed under the sea, and their top has been 
of Edinburgh within a radius of ten miles from the | removed by denudation. We have here, therefore, 


town. 
the Pentland and Braid hills, consisting of a mass 
of bedded igneous rocks in a middle series of the 
Old Red Sandstone. These old lavas reach a thick- 
ness of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. Next in chronological 


order are the Calton Hill and lower portion of | 


Arthur’s Seat, which mark the continuance of vol- 
canic action into the lower carboniferous period. 
The carboniferous rocks for miles around these 
hills are full of the traces of contemporaneous 
volcanoes, sometimes in the form of sheets of tuff 
marking the occurrence of little detached tuff- 
cones, sometimes in wider areas of tuff, basalt and 
dolerite, where a group of minor volcanic vents 
threw out showers of ash and streams of lava. To 
the east rise the isolated Garlton Hills, which date 
from before the carboniferous limestone; westwards, 
scores of little basaltic crags and rounded tuff-hills 
mark out the lower carboniferous volcanoes of Lin- 


First and oldest comes the long range of | no 


proof of a slow diminution of volcanic 
activity. The period separating the Miocene 
basalts from the New Red Sandstone trap-rocks, 
which seem to come next to them in point of 
recentness, was immensely vaster than that which 
has elapsed between the Miocene basalts and the 
present time. There is thus no improbability in 
the eventual outbreak once more of the subter- 
ranean forces. Nay, further, were a renewed 
series of volcanic eruptions to take place now, they 
might in the far distant future be thrown together 
with those of Miocene date, as proofs of one long 
period of interrupted volcanic activity, just as we 
now group the igneous rocks of the lower Silurian, 
or of any other geological formation: so near to 
us, in a geological sense, are those latest and 
grandest of our volcanic phenomena. Among the 
different forms assumed by our igneous rocks, one 
of the most interesting, and, at the same time, 








most full of difficulty, is that of the trap-dykes, 
To my own mind there are few parts of the geology 
of the country so hard to understand as the extra. 
vasation of the thousands of dykes by which the 
north-western portion of this island is so completely 
traversed. For the reasons already assigned, T 
would refer the leading system of these dykes to 
the same geological age as the tertiary volcanic 
rocks of the north-west. Yet we find them rising 
to the surface, and extending for leagues, to 
distance of fully 200 miles from the nearest point 
of the basaltic plateaux. Did they reach the sur. 
face originally? If so, were they connected with 
outflows of dolerite, now wholly removed by denu- 
dation? I confess that this supposition has often 
presented itself to me as carrying with it much 
probability. It seems to me unlikely that so many 
thousands of dykes should have risen so high ag 
the present surface, retaining there (as shown by 
deep mines) much the same proportions as they 
show many fathoms down, and yet that none of 
them should have reached the surface which existed 
at the time of eruption. I regard it as much more 
probable that some of them, at least, rose to day- 
light, and flowed out as coulées, even over parts of 
the south of Scotland and north of England, where 
all trace of such surface-masses has long been 
removed. Some of the surface-masses of dolerite 
in these districts may indeed be of tertiary age; 
yet the proofs which the great Miocene basaltic 
plateaux present of enormous denudation are so 
striking as to make the total disappearance of 
even wide and deep lava-currents quite conceivable, 
But a much more serious difficulty remains. These 
dykes, as a rule, do not come up along lines of 
fault, yet they preserve wonderfully straight 
courses, even across fractured and irregular strata. 
Each dyke retains, as a rule, a tolerably uniform 
breadth, and its sides are sharply defined, as if a 
clean, straight fissure had been widened and filled 
up with solid rock. In the coal-mines of Ayrshire, 
for instance, the miners have driven through the 
dyke and found the coal, altered indeed, but at 
the same level, at the other side. More than this, 
they are found cutting across large faults without 
any deflection or alteration. In short, no kind of 
geological structure, no change in the nature of 
the rocks traversed, seems to make any difference 
in the dykes. These run on in their straight and 
approximately parallel courses over hill and valley 
for miles. The larger faults of this country tend 
to take a north-easterly trend, and correspond in a 
general way with the strike of the formations. At 
right angles, or more or less obliquely to these, are 
numerous faults of lesser magnitude, which follow 
roughly the dip of the rocks. But though these 
different systems of fissures already existed, and, 
as we might suppose, would have served as natural 
pathways for the escape of the subterranean melted 
rock towards the surface, the latter rose through a 
new series of fractures, often running side by side 
with those of older date. How were these new 
fractures produced ? and how is it that they should 
run through all formations, up to and including 
the older parts of the Miocene basalts, not as 
faults, with a throw on one side, but as clean, 
straight fissures, with the strata at the same level 
on each side? I do not pretend to answer these 
questions. Let me only remark that had the trap- 
rock been itself the disrupting agent, it would 
have risen through the older fractures which al- 
ready existed as the planes of least resistance. The 
new fissures must be assigned to some far more 
general force, of the action of which the trap itself 
furnishes perhaps additional evidence. Another 
feature of our igneous rocks deserving more special 
consideration is the occurrence among them of true 
vents, or the sites of volcanic orifices. A very con- 
siderable number of these vents is filled up with 
a coarse agglomerate, consisting of fragments of 
different trap-rocks, with pieces of the surrounding 
sedimentary strata. Such vents are sometimes not 
larger than a dining-table. In many cases where 
the material filling them is fine in texture, it is well 
stratified ; but its beds are on end, or thrown into 
different inclined positions. The strata around 
them are much indurated, and frequently, perhaps 
usually, are bent sharply down round the margin 
of the vent, as if the ash or agglomerate, from con- 
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traction or otherwise, had sunk and pulled the 
adhering strata down with it. Instructive sections 
of these rocks abound along the coast line of Fife 
and East Lothian, and they occur likewise in Ayr- 
shire. He had brought the subject under the notice 
of the Section with the view of indicating a field 
of research in British geology where much remains 
to be discovered, and where the labourers are but 
few. As a result of this neglect, the nomenclature 
of this portion of British geology has been virtually 
ata stand for about half a century. Whileso much 
has been done in this respect by chemists and 
geologists abroad, we are but little further forward 
than when the great outlines of the subject were 
sketched long ago by the early leaders in the 
science. The same vague names, the same con- | 
fused and defective arrangement, the same absence 
of careful chemical and mineralogical analysis, | 
so excusable in the infancy of the science, still 
disfigure our geological writings and even the) 
best of our geological collections. Field-geologists | 
must be content to bear their share of the | 
blame, yet it is not from their hands that the | 


THURSDAY. 

Dr. SHarpey opened the business of the Section 
with an address, as follows:—‘I need scarcely 
remind you that Biology, or the science of the 
living economy, in its widest sense comprehends 
whatever relates to the organization, functions and 
mode of life of living beings, whether plants or 
animals, as well as their natural history, that is, 
their distinctive characters, mutual affinities, sys- 
tematic classification and distribution. On account 
of the extent and variety of the subjects which come 
under these heads, the Section of Biology in the 
British Association has been divided on this as on 
former occasions into departments, which have been 


_ determined, not with a view to logical symmetry 


of arrangement, but for the convenient transaction 
of business. The department of Anatomy and 
Physiology, over which I have undertaken more 
immediately to preside, will include the structure 
and functions of man and animals; that of Zoology 
and Botany comprehends the natural history of 
animals and plants, and will be presided over by 
Mr. Busk. Our special science has fully shared in 


needed reform is mainly to be looked for. They | the general advance of human knowledge, which 
can do but little till chemistry comes to their aid | goes onward from year to year with steady pro- 
with information regarding the composition of the | gress. The area of ascertained truth is continually 
rocks which they investigate, and the extent to | widening; the line of contiguity between the known 





which the nomenclature adopted in other countries ! 
can be applied in their own. Surely the time must | 
come ere long when it will be deemed a task 
worthy of years of long and patient research to | 
work out the nature and history of the volcanic | 
rocks of this country. Such a task will not be the | 
work of a single observer. It will require the | 
labour of the geologist, skilled to glean the data | 
that can only be gathered in the field, and of the | 
chemist who, aided and guided by these observa- | 
tions, shall seek to determine the composition of 
the different igneous rocks, and the relation which, | 
in this respect, they bear to the rocks of other | 
regions, and to the products of modern volcanoes. 
But whether distant or near, the day will doubtless | 
arrive when we shall be able to connect into one | 
story, as far, at least, as our fragmentary records | 
will permit, the narrative of the varied volcanic 
eruptions which from early geological times have 
taken place in the British Islands, and to link 
that chronicle with the long history of volcanic | 
action over the globe.” | 
‘Notice of an ‘ Esker” at St. Fort,’ by Dr. R. 
CHAMBERS. 
‘On the Old Sea Cliffs and Submarine Banks of 
the Firth of Forth,’ by Mr. D. M. Home. | 
‘On some Carboniferous Fossil Trees Embedded | 
in Trappean Ash, in the Isle of Arran,’ by Mr. | 
E. A. WiUNscH. | 
‘On the Coniston Group of the Lake District,’ | 
by Prof. HarkKNEss and Dr. H. A. Nicnouson. | 
‘On the Graptolites of the Skiddaw Slates,’ by | 
Dr. H. A. NicHOLson. | 
‘On the Nature and Systematic Position of the 
Graptolitide, by Dr. H. A. NICHOLSON. 
‘Preliminary Report of the Committee for the 
Exploration of the Plant Beds of North Greenland,’ 
by Mr. R. H. Scorr. 
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At the committee meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon it was determined that there should be two 
departments in Section D, one of Zoology and 
Botany, over which Mr. George Busk should pre- 
side; the other, of Anatomy and Physiology, in 
which the President himself (Dr. Sharpey) would 
take the chair. No proposition was made to form 
an Anthropological Department, as last year at 
Nottingham, and, accordingly, all papers on An- 
thropological subjects were dismissed to the Geo- 
graphical Section E. 








and the unknown is perpetually extending: hence 
more ample room and multiplied opportunity for 
passing the frontier and gaining fresh acquisitions 
in the unexplored region beyond. It has been said 
that in some fields of science the harvest has been 
already reaped, and that those who now come after 
the great discoverers of older times are but the 
gleaners of what they have left behind. To this 
opinion I feel sure you will not assent. We, of 
course, cannot gauge the absolute amount of work 
remaining to be done in any sphere of mental 
activity, but, viewed in relation to man’s power 
of research, the unexplored ground in every field of 
scientific inquiry may be deemed practically inex- 
haustible. The increasing number of cultivators 
and the mutual aid which different branches of 
science lend to each other must naturally quicken 
the rate of advance. Discoveries in one depart- 
ment speedily find application in other directions, 
and contribute to onward progress. Onestep made in 
advance renders another possible, and the way is thus 
prepared even for those more conspicuous achieve- 
ments, in discovery of fact or invention of theory, 


| which at rarer intervals command our admiration. 


In short, with means of free intercommunication 
and durable record, the advance of natural know- 
ledge, although not equable and uniform, becomes 
unbroken and continuous. In adverting, for a 
few moments, to the present state of anatomy and 
physiology, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
general prevalence of improved methods of inves- 
tigation, and the general use of instrumental and 
other appliances of greater power or greater pre- 
cision in scrutinizing the intimate structure of the 
body, and in observing, estimating, and recording 
physiological phenomena. We see further marks 
of advance in the increasing application of the 
other sciences, especially chemistry and physics, 
to the elucidation of the living economy, and in 
the readiness with which new discoveries in these 
sciences are taken advantage of for the prosecution 
of anatomical and physiological research. Through 
these means more extended and more precise data 
are obtained for the discovery or recognition of 
prevailing laws and the construction of rational 
theory; and physiology is acquiring more and more 
the character of an exact study. It is now two 
centuries since the microscope was first used in 
anatomical and physiological inquiries, and yet 
I can remember the time when its use might have 
been considered exceptional—when, at any rate, it 
was confined toa very few hands; but now it might 
almost be said that no physiologist or naturalist 
is without one. Great improvements are continu- 
ally being made in the potency, precision, and 
convenient application of the instrument; and 
signal advantage has been gained from the use of 
appropriate re-agents for facilitating microscopical 
investigation. We need not look abroad for ex- 
amples. Some of the most important fruits of 
recent microscopical inquiry are due to the zeal 
and sagacity of our own countrymen, I need refer 





only to the discoveries concerning the intimate 
structure of the nervous system ; and without in- 
vidious selection, I may more especially signalize 
the well-known researches of Mr. Lockhart Clarke 
on the nervous centres, which, I am happy to say, 
he continues successfully to prosecute,—the dis- 
coveries of Prof. Beale on the structure of ganglions 
and of nerve-fibres, and their ultimate distribution 
in the tissues and organs,—and the interesting 
observations of Mr. Hulke on the retina. By using 
high microscopic powers, with the greatest address 
and skill, Dr. Beale found out exquisitely minute 
fibrils in the peripheral branches of the nerves, 
and traced their distribution in various tissues. 
These inquiries have been followed up by the Ger- 
man histologists, and now it is maintained that 
nerve-fibres may be traced even into the particles 
of epithelium. Be this as it may, it is satisfactory 
to know that, as the functional influence of the 
nerves has been found to govern in a higher degree 
and more direct manner than formerly suspected 
the circulating, secreting, and other nutritive pro- 
cesses, 80 our knowledge of the anatomical domain 
of the nervous system is being correspondingly 
extended. As a marked instance, I may refer 
to the recent observations on the termination 
of nerves in the secreting epithelium of glands. 
In proceeding to say a word on other instru- 
mental applications, I may pass over the con- 
tinued investigations into the electricity of nerves 
and muscles, and new determinations, by new 
methods, of the velocity of nervous excitation, 
as well as new observations with the ophthal- 
mometer, ophthalmoscope, laryngoscope, and the 
newly-invented cardiograph, and shall content 
myself with specializing the investigations made 
in this country into the phenomena of the pulse, 
in health and disease, by means of the sphygmo- 
graph, and the important experimental inquiries 
of Dr. Sanderson on the influence of the thoracic 
movements on the circulation of the blood, carried 
on by means of the hemadynamometer and addi- 
tional ingenious apparatus contrived by himself. 
The account of his observations is contained in the 
Croonian Lecture for 1866, delivered by him before 
the Royal Society, which will shortly be published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. An important 
contribution to the physiology of respiration was, 
not long since, derived from a combined chemical 
and optical investigation, by Prof. Stokes, into the 
oxidation and deoxidation of the colouring matter 
of the blood. Spectrum analysis promises much aid 
in physiological inquiry. It has been already 
employed by Dr. Bence Jones and Mr. Dupré, in 
a most remarkable and extensive series of experi- 
ments on the time required for the absorption and 
elimination of foreign matters by the living tissues. 
The substance used was a salt of lithia; and it 
was traced into and out of the non-vascular as well 
as the vascular tissues. The continued employment 
of chemical means in physiological inquiries scarcely 
requires any comment. I must, nevertheless, make 
an exception in regard to some recent experimental 
results, which led to an important modification of 
the views heretofore generally entertained as to the 
generation of muscular force. From an experiment, 
now well known, by Fick and Wislicenus, in an 
ascent of the Faulhorn, these observers concluded 
that the mechanical force and heat developed in 
muscular exertion cannot be derived solely or 
principally from oxidation of the proper muscular 
tissue. Dr. Frankland has subjected their data 
and conclusions to a careful chemical criticism, in 
which he determined experimentally the heat, and 
consequently the mechanical force, produced by 
the oxidation of albuminoid substances; and, on 
comparing this with the results of the Alpine 
experiment, he has fully confirmed the conclusions 
drawn from it. It would, therefore, seem as if a 
muscle ordinarily uses other materials, probably 
hydro-carbonous, to be oxidated in the production 
of force, as a steam-engine uses fuel, and not its 
own substance. More lately, Prof. Parkes has 
made, at the Netley Hospital, two series of very 
careful experiments, in which the whole of the 
discharged nitrogen was exactly determined ; and 
his experiments, which are related in two recent 
numbers of the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
lead to the same general inference as those of the 
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Swiss inquirers; but Dr. Parkes has further found 
that nitrogen is retained during the actual per- 
formance of work, perhaps even taken up in some 


form by the muscle and assimilated, and that the | 


discharge of it mainly takes place in the period of 
rest which succeeds exertion. Without unduly 
protracting these rather desultory remarks, I may 
be permitted to speak of a new and curious method 
of research quite recently introduced by a foreign 
experimenter, which has as yet been especially 
employed for tracing the more intimate distribution 
of the ducts in the liver and kidney, but is possibly 
applicable to the solution of other anatomical and 
physiological questions. It consists in injecting 
into a vein or introducing into the stomach of a 
living animal a colouring matter, which may, after 
a certain lapse of time, be found filling, and so ren- 
dering conspicuous, the gland ducts through which 
it is being eliminated from the system. It is need- 
less to pursue these considerations further, and it 
is not my purpose to attempt anything in the 
nature of a general survey of the recent work 
done in our science. The number of active workers 
has so greatly multiplied, and the published results 


of their labours have become so immense in extent | 


and variety, that, to me at least, it would be a 
hopeless task to present within reasonable compass 
any consistent and intelligible summary. In one 
of the lately published annual reports on the pro- 
gress of anatomy and physiology, I find that the 
writers referred to as having contributed to these 
sciences within the year are between five and six 
hundred, and a good many of them are cited for 
two or more contributions. One fruitful source of 
this increased production has been the institution 
in recent years of physiological laboratories in 
various continental seats of learning, in which 
practical instruction is given in histological and 
physiological studies, and where many able and 
well-trained young men, ambitious of scientific 
distinction, are engaged in prosecuting original 
inquiries. No one, of course, can doubt the gain 
to science thus immensely accruing; at the same 
time, it must be admitted that the eager publication 
of immature results and hasty conclusions to which 
some are tempted, and the corrective, or, at least, 
diverging, statements of others, equally confident, 
which speedily follow, present in not a few cases 
an amount of contradiction and confusion most 
bewildering to any one who desires to master the 
existing state of knowledge of the subject. But 
although this is undoubtedly a drawback, it is 
trifling in comparison with the advantage of mani- 
fold activity and accelerated progress. Anatomical 
and physiological journals, and other channels for 
the publication of physiological papers, have of late 
years been on the increase abroad, and augmented 
facilities are thus afforded for disseminating new 
matter; and we admire, I might almost say envy, 
the number and excellence of the graphic illustra- 
tions with which they are furnished. Such advan- 
tages are not so freely offered to the anatomists 
and physiologists of this country. Anatomical and 
physiological memoirs, for the most part, require 
elaborately executed figures for their illustration, 
and the expense of a journal illustrated fully and 
fitly is found to be a serious obstacle to its main- 
tenance, with the limited circulation which a 
purely scientific periodical has heretofore obtained 
in Britain. It has sometimes occurred to me that 
a publication fund might be established, which, 
under unimpeachable management and control, 
might be applied especially to defray part of the 
expense incurred in illustrating scientific memoirs, 
Such a purpose, I venture to think, is not unworthy 
of consideration by those who desire to promote 
knowledge by pecuniary foundations. Finally, let 
mesay aword on the influence of the British Associa- 
tion in the promotion of our science. The British 
Association carries on its work in various ways. One 
most important line of action is the appointment of 
committees, or individual members, to draw up re- 
ports on the progress and existing state of particular 
branches of science, or toinvestigate particular scien- 
tific questions by actual observation or experiment, 
and report thereon ; and every year sums of money 
are voted to meet the expenses of such investiga- 
tions. These reports are published in extenso in 
the annual volume, and are, for the most part, of 


| be remembered that the subjects for reports and 








great and acknowledged value. Biological science 
has fairly participated in these advantages, and 
has further profited through the example set by 
the British Association, which has led other influ- 
ential bodies to set on foot investigations by similar 
means. Doubtless it might be held that the same 
or like advantages might be obtained through a 
stationary scientific institution, and without such 
local gatherings and annual visitations as that 
which we are now attending; but it has been justly 
said that the periodic meetings of the British 
Association in different places serve not only to 
freshen the interest and stimulate the activity of 
the habitual cultivators of science, but also to 
render the study more widely attractive, and enlist 
fresh energies in the pursuit; and then it must 


particular lines of inquiry are for the most part 
suggested or determined by the discussions that 
take place at these meetings. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that the published proceedings (as distin- 
guished from special reports) of the Section of 
Physiology make no great show in the series of 
volumes issued by the Association; but, without 
undervaluing the reports of these proceedings, I 
would venture to say that they are not, and cannot 
well be, a just measure of the useful work done. 
Much of the good effected by the sectional meet- 
ings can never be recorded. I remember being 
present at an assembly of the German Association 
of Naturalists at Berlin in 1828, and of hearing 
Oken, one of the most distinguished members and 
original founders of that institution, declare that 
the great purpose of the Association was, not to 
listen to long and elaborate communications, but 
rather to bring men of kindred pursuits from 
different parts into friendly relation with each 
other, affording them the opportunity of freely 
exchanging information, exhibiting new and inter- 
esting specimens and experiments, offering mutual 
suggestions, and establishing useful correspondence. 
All, I feel sure, will admit that this promotion 
of friendly intercourse among men engaged in the 
pursuit of science and those interested in its 
advancement is,—and let us hope it will long con- 
tinue to be,—one of the great benefits conferred 
by the British Association.” 


Department of Zoology and Botany. 


‘Report on the Fauna and Flora of the Southern 
Coast of Devon and Cornwall,’ by Mr. C. SpencE 
Batse.—The exertions of Mr. Bate had been prin- 
cipally directed to the Crustacea, of which he 
described some new forms, and several interesting 
larve. Full descriptions and drawings of these 
animals will shortly be published. Mr. Bate also 
read lists of annelids, molluscs and fish, which had 
been observed on the Devon coast. 

‘Fourth Report on Dredging among the Shet- 
land Isles,’ by Mr. J. G. Jerrreys.—This Report 
was divided into five heads: 1st, the discovery of 
new species or forms; 2nd, geographical distribu- 
tion ; 3rd, habits of animals, including those sup- 
posed to depend on the depth of water; 4th, 
geological relations; 5th, extraneous incidents.— 
Under the first head were enumerated six species 
of mollusca new to the British seas, viz., Z’erebra- 
tella Spitzbergensis, Rhynchonella psittacea, Leda 
pernula, Siphonodentalium Lofotense, Cadulus 
subfusiformis, and Utriculus globosus. 2nd. The 
Zetlandic species of mollusca hitherto observed are 
383 in all, of which 315 inhabit the north, and 245 
the south of Europe. The total number of the British 
mollusca appears to be 712. Of land and fresh- 
water species 25 only out of 122 inhabit the Shet- 
land Isles. Other particulars were given by way of 
analysis, and to show the occurrence, for the first 
time, of southern forms in this district. 3rd. Natica 
catena (a sublittoral species) was dredged alive in 
from 40 to 50 fathoms. The greatest depth ex- 
plored by the dredge on the present occasion was 
170 fathoms. At this depth, living specimens of 16, 
and dead specimens of 38, species were procured. 
The shells dredged from 170 fathoms were of the 
usual colour ; indeed, this was brighter and darker 
in living specimens of certain species than in aver- 
age examples of the same species taken in a few 
fathoms. The notion that colour is absent or fainter 
in shells from deep water seems to be quite un- 





founded. 4th. Fossil shells were dredged at depths 
varying from 80 to 170 fathoms. These belong to 
species and varieties which inhabit high northern 
latitudes, and none of them have been discovered 
living in ourseas. 5th. The canine tooth and shoulder. 
blade of two different quadrupeds were found at g 
depth of about 85 fathoms, and at the distance of 
about 25 miles from land. They were unaccom. 
panied by any other terrestrial organisms. The 
fang of the tooth was corroded. Mr. Jeffreys sug. 
pected that this tooth (which Mr. Boyd Dawking 
referred to an animal of the weasel tribe) may have 
been that of a tame ferret which was accidentally 
killed in 1862, and the carcass of which was then 
thrown into the sea from his yacht, at a distance 
of about 35 miles from the place where the tooth wag 
dredged. The bone is supposed by Mr. Dawkins to 
have been that ofa bat ; thismay have been disgorged 
or voided by asnowy owl. Dr. Giinther added that 
of the fishes dredged by Mr. Jeffreys two species 
were new to the British Fauna (although known as 
Mediterranean), and two other species were new 
to science. Specimens were exhibited in illustra- 
tion of the Report, including Spatangus meridio. 
nalis, previously known as Mediterranean, and not 
as British. 

The PRESIDENT drew attention to the importance 
of Mr. Jeffreys’s observation of a bone and a tooth 
in the dredge. It was a remarkable thing that no 
bones were dredged up at sea as a rule, and to the 
paleontologist it was important that the method 
by which bones are destroyed by the sea should be 
investigated.—Mr. JEFFREYS stated that a gentle- 
man was occupied at the present time in re- 
searches on this subject. He also made some addi- 
tional remarks on the great size of borealas compared 
with southern individuals of the same species of 
molluse. 

‘Notice of Dredging by the late Dr. Moller off 
Fair Isle,’ by Dr. Mércu. 

‘Remarks on Mr. J. G. Jeffreys’s Collection of 
Hebridean Annelids,’ by Dr. M‘InTosuH. 

‘On Pelagic Floating Animals observed at Sea,’ 
by Dr. C. CoLLinewoop. 

‘Notes on Oceanic Hydrozoa,’ by Dr. C. CoL- 
LINGWOOD. 

‘On the Morphology of the Arthropoda,’ by 
Dr. A. Doury. 


Depariment of Anatomy and Physiology. 


‘New Investigations to determine the Amount 
of the Bile secreted by the Liver, and how far this 
is influenced by Mercurials,’ by Prof. BENNETT. 

Prof. TuRNER and Dr. M. Foster exhibited 
some preparations of the rabbit’s liver, in which 
the minutest bile passages lying between and 
surrounding the liver cells were injected. 

‘On the Influence of Air on Vital Action as 
tested by the Air Pump,’ by Dr. Davy. 

‘On certain Effects of the Concentrated Solar 
Rays upon the Tissues of Living Animals immersed 
in Water,’ by Dr. G. Ropinson. 

‘On the Coagulation of the Blood, a Correction of 
the Ammonia Theory,’ by Dr. W. B. Ricnarpsoy. 
—Dr. Richardson’s paper excited more than usual 
interest, owing to the fact that it was a plain and 
full recantation of his own theory of coagulation, 
now for thirteen years past one of the most widely- 
discussed theories in medicine. He claimed in the 
first place that, at the onset of his work, he had 
proffered a theory only, and had held himself at 
liberty to correct it, should the necessity for such 
correction everarise. On thisoccasion he took up the 
privilege he had originally asked for. Dr. Richard- 
son next proceeded to state briefly the groundwork 
of the ammonia theory; he showed its consistency 
with experiment, and he urged that the expe- 
riments on which it was based still remained true. 
Then he laid down the reasons which had led him 
to abandon the theory, these being six in number. 
Of these the most conclusive was the argument 
that the blood exposed virtually to the air in the 
pulmonary or respiratory circuit remained fluid at 
very high temperatures during life and at great 
elevations, i.e. under reduced atmospheric pressure. 
But the principal reason adduced by Dr. Richard- 
son for abandoning the ammonia theory was that 
he saw an explanation of the phenomenon of coagu- 
lation which was simpler, more exact and compre- 
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hensive. Some recent experiments which he had 
made on the influence of extremes of heat and 
cold on albuminous and fibrinous fluids have shown 
to him that the process of coagulation in these 
fuids is due to a communication of caloric force to 
them and to a physical or molecular change, de- 
termined by the conditions of their constituent, 
water. Thus all substances which possess the 
power of holding blood in the fluid condition, 
through fixed alkalies, various soluble salts, and 
yolatile alkali, in every respect act after the 
manner of cold. They render latent so much heat, 
and in the absence of that heat the fibrine remains 
fluid. In the opposite sense, every substance which 
combines with water and produces condensation 
with liberation of heat quickens coagulation. The 
direct effects of heat and cold illustrate the same 
trath, and upon these facts turn the difficulties of 
coagulation in animals of different temperatures. 
The author continued to state that in the ordinary 
condition there is a constant process similar to 
coagulation progressing in the living body in the 
formation or construction of muscle, and a steady 
and persistent interchange of force from these 
parts which are solidified by cold, and fluidified by 
heat, to those which are rendered solid by heat. 
He concluded by showing that the process of rigor 
mortis was an illustration of the same order of 
phenomena. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


President—Sir 8. Baker. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir J. E. ALExanpER, Admiral Sir E. Betcner, 
J. CRAWFUKD, Col. Sir_H. James, Sir J. Lussocs, Sir R. 1. 


Muncuison, Admiral E. Ommanney, General Sir A. S. Waven. 
Secretaries—H. W. Bares, Cyrit C. Granam, Clements R. Marg- 
uaAM, S. J. Mackte, R. Sturrock. 
Committee—Prof. D. T. Ansted, J. Arrowsmith, Sir D. Baxter, 
WwW. > Baxter, H. G. Bohn, Sir J. Bowring, Bishop of Brechin, 






nd, G. Busk, C. Holt Bracebridge, Dr. P. O'Callaghan, 
uthhbert Collingwood, R. Dunn, Dr. Davie, Sir W. Elliot, 
al Sir Vincent Eyre, J. Ferguson, Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, H. 
y, Dr. J. Hunt, N. de Khanikof, Prof. A. oy tg 





Sir J. Ogilvy, Lieut. 5. P. ¢ ° i yre, _ RL 
Playfair, J. Ramsay, J. Sydney Smith, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
J. White, J. Yeaman. 

THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the business of the 
Section, said, that Geography was worthy of the 
bigh position it occupied in the British Association ; 
as nearly every science was dependent on our accu- 
rate knowledge of the earth. Astronomy would 
afford but meagre results if we were ignorant of 
the spherical form of our world, and if our obser- 
vations were confined to our own cloudy shores ; 
but our observations are directed from stations in 
all positions on the globe, the knowledge of those 
positions being due to our first explorers. Ethno- 
logy was the twin sister of geographical science, 
as the numerous races of human beings (so diverse 
and inexplicable) that inhabit the various portions 
of the earth, from the ice-bound regions of the 
Arctic circle to the burning deserts of Africa, 
would have been unknown but for the researches 
of geographical explorers. Theology was closely 
interwoven with the study of Geography. The 
most important events have occurred in certain 
places that throw intense interest upon the science. 
The wanderings of certain nomadic tribes, seeking 
for new pastures for their flocks, have brought to 
light new countries and have implanted new reli- 
gions. Far distant lands, tenanted by savage races 
that knew no God, rescued from a state of barren- 
ness, are smiling with prosperity; the wild beasts 
and the heathen have retreated before advancing 
civilization; and the sound of the church bell rings 
at our very antipodes. The advancement of Chris- 
tianity is dependent upon the migrations of Chris- 
tians that shall implant the seed of truth in foreign 
soils. Those migrations are dependent on geogra- 
phical discoveries, that bring to light countries and 
climates favourable to the development of Euro- 
pean races. Thus civilization will advance to a 
higher standard in such latitudes as are conducive 
to industry and enterprise. The severity of an 
Arctic region would be as great a barrier to the 
intellectual progress of the inhabitants as would 
the burning sun and barren sand of the desert, 
where Nature has withheld every blessing from 
mankind. In such localities human energies are 
overpowered by the oppression of circumstances ; 
and a high standard of civilization can never be 
attained. The discovery of countries that afford 
the requisite conditions for a high civilization has 
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been the grandest result of comparatively modern 
Geography. The voyages of the ancients were 
generally confined to coasting or to crossing narrow 
seas by the guidance of the stars, in precisely the 
same manner as performed at the present day by 
the Arabs in navigating the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. Although the enterprise of the Greeks 
and Pheenicians had overcome the difficulties of 
the Mediterranean, and had established trading 
stations on the east coast of Africa, their explora- 
tions were bounded by that impassable barrier to 
the West—the Atlantic Ocean. They had visited 
Zanzibar, and had heard of the existence of the 
great lakes which Ptolemy long afterwards placed 
upon his map from the description of ancient mer- 
chants as the sources of the Nile; but from the 
beginning of the world up to the fifteenth century 
no human eye had pierced the mystery of the 
Atlantic. At that time there were two great geo- 
graphical questions to be solved—the Nile and the 
Atlantic. The fifteenth century was rich in geo- 
graphical discovery. Marco Polo’s travels in Asia 
had brought renown to Venice, and Vasco de Gama 
had, by the circumnavigation of Africa, sustained 
the honour of Portugal, which enterprising country 
assumed the lead in exploration until Columbus 
achieved the feat that completely altered the geo- 
graphy of his age—the discovery of America. In 
the short period of 380 years what vast changes 
have occurred, not only in geographical dis- 
covery, but in its results! America has become 
a giant. With every variety of climate, from the 
frigid to the torrid zone, with fertile soil, boundless 
forests, navigable rivers of prodigious extent, and 
commodious ports, the future of that wonderful 
country may be prognosticated by a comparison 
with the past. If possible, more wonderful in rapid 
advancement is that extraordinary country at our 
antipodes, Australia. It is natural to our insular 
position that geographical science should be more 
deeply appreciated in England than in other coun- 
tries. Our strength lies in our commercial enter- 
prise. Our commerce depends on our colonies; 
these encircle the world. Thus geographical know- 
ledge must -be an important element in English 
education, as hardly a family exists in the United 
Kingdom that is not represented by one or more 
of its members either in India or the colonies. 
Without yielding to exaggerated alarm, we must 
watch with intense attention the advances of Russia 
upon the Indian frontier; and beyond all other 
geographical enterprises, we should devote extreme 
interest to a new and direct route to India by the 
Euphrates Valley and the Persian Gulf. Thanks 
to the untiring zeal of its President, the Royal 
Geographical Society of London has attained such 
@ position that there is no exploration of importance 
undertaken in any part of the world without its 
knowledge and attention. Thus, not only are we 
in England forewarned of the encroachments of 
neighbouring powers, should their expeditions be 
pushed beyond the limits of necessity, but we form 
a nucleus for all geographical information, should 
the Government resort to us for that requirement. 
Free, however, from all jealousy, and above sus- 
picion, the Society has this year awarded to the 
Russian Admiral, Boutakoff, the Founder’s Gold 
Medal, for having been the first to launch a steamer 
on the Sea of Aral and to conduct his vessel upwards | 
of 500 miles along the course of the river Jaxartes. 
The attention of geographers has lately been turned 
to the remarkable journey of M. Gerhard Rohlfs, 
a young German traveller who had been expected 
to visit Dundee, but had been prevented by illness. 
He had lately returned from an exploration which 
had led him entirely across northern Africa from 
north to south. Entering at Tripoli, he had followed 
an entirely new route, vid Ghadames to Murzuk ; 
had thence travelled to Kuka, on the shores of 
Lake Chad, where he had been hospitably received 
by the Sultan of Bornou, and enabled by his pro- 
tection and assistance to cross the country south- 
ward to the Benuwé, whence he had reached the 
Niger, and from Rabba crossed the forest country 
of Yoliba to Lagos in the Bight of Benin. Another 
recent communication which had been received by 
the Royal Geographical Society related to the Rus- 
sian settlements in Manchuria, and gave an account 





of the great progress made by this advancing power 


in exploring the difficult country between the 
frontier of Korea and their Siberian posts on the 
Amur, vid Lake Khinka and the Usuririver. With 
regard to the fate of Livingstone, he (the President) 
regretted to be forced to the conclusion that the 
great traveller was dead. The hopes of those 
who believe the contrary rest on the well- 
founded belief that. the Johanna men who had 
escaped the slaughter and brought home the news 
had trumped up the story to excuse their return. 
It was this very fact of their power of con- 
summate lying that convinced him of the substantial 
truth of their statement. Natives are scientific 
liars; they do not lie absurdly, like Europeans, 
but they concoct their falsehoods with such fore- 
thought that the lie itself is an example of profound 
skill. No native would commit himself to so inar- 
tistic a lie as to declare a man to be dead who is 
still alive, and who might become a witness at a 
future time against him. Should natives intend to 
desert their master, they invariably plead excuses 
that cannot be proved to be false, such as sickness 
or pretended lameness, that incapacitates them 
from marching ; but the hardihood of the Johanna 
men in committing themselves, by the confession of 
their cowardice, is a surprising instance of veracity 
that could only have been prompted by the urgency 
of the calamity. The death of Livingstone was a 
fearful drag on the wheel of African exploration. 
We know but a portion of those immense lake 
reservoirs in Central Africa; and geographers will 
not remain content with the bare fact that the Nile 
issues from those lakes. England, that has untied 
the knot, must gather in the extremity of the line. 

‘ Description of two Routes through Nicaragua,’ 
by Lieut. S. P. Otiver, R.A.—The author described 
a journey he had made, between the months of 
February and July of the present year, up the 
river San Juan in Nicaragua, and across the new 
line overland, between the Lake and the Gulf of 
Mexico, which has just been cleared through the 
forest in preparation for a railroad projected by 
Capt. Bedford Pim. The tract of country traversed 
was, until the present expedition, a terra incognita, 
occupied by vast impenetrable forests of gigantic 
trees, dense underwood, and entangled woody 
creepers. The line commences on the lake of 
Nicaragua, at San Miguelito, and ends at the 
Rama river, in the Gulf of Mexico. At San 
Miguelito, the variation of the compass was ascer- 
tained to be 4° 30’ east. 

‘The Ethnography of the French Exhibition, 
as represented by National Arts,’ by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton.—The author considered that, apart from 
all question of commercial value or social gain, the 
Exhibition had, at least, one feature of undoubted 
importance, namely, its ethnological material, which 
is singularly rich both in amount and suggestive- 
ness. Every variety of art is to be seen, from the 
rude works of the savage, whose finest ideas are 
embodied in a necklace of shells, a mask of tattoo, 
or a temple of skulls, through the intermediate 
grades of the semi-civilized making their first 
efforts, up to the latest productions of European 
skill. The archeological gallery of the Exhibition 
leads us by successive stages from the primitive 
conditions of the lake-dwellers to the complex life 
of modern times. The work of each nation, even in 
the department of jewelry, has a distinctive cha- 
racter of its own, evidencing the peculiar habit 
of thought and intellectual status of the race. 
The European, with all his science, cannot come 
near the exquisite grace of the unlearned Hindi or 
the wandering Kurd. There is a strongly marked 
dissimilarity of intention in Eastern and Western 
work. There is no national life, no public meaning 
in anything that comes from the East. It is all 
small and individual work, for a few grand men 
and their harems; nothing for the mass of the 
people. The West, on the contrary, shows its 
mechanical improvements and grand scientific dis- 
coveries, planned to lessen the toil of labour and 
multiply its products, so that the poor shall profit 
as well as the rich. We learn the truth of this 
view in a very small and quite unimportant matter, 
valuable only as an indication. Both West and 
East send models of their fruits, costumes, trades, 
&c.; but the East sends them as toys—mere play- 
things, which are made to amuse and not to in- 
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struct; while the models of the West are in aid of 
horticultural or ethnographical science, the final 
cause of which is public good, not private pleasure. 

‘The Physical Geography of Nicaragua, with 
reference to Interoceanic Transit,’ by Capt. M. F. 
Mavury.—The great importance of one or more 
good commercial highways across Central America 
being admitted, the question resolved itself, besides 
cost, into a question of the facilities of ingress and 
egress by sea, to and from the opposite termini,— 
which is an affair of winds and currents. Panama 
has the advantage in shortness of land transit; 
Nicaragua in winds, terminal ports, and climate. 
As a rule, the prevailing winds, in the belt of ocean 
between 35° N. and 35° S., are from the eastward, 
except the belt of equatorial calms, which extends 
across the Pacific. Looking westward, therefore, 
towards Australia or Eastern Asia, Panama is to 
windward; the commercial routes from thence 
westward are thus to leeward, whilst the return 
voyages are to windward. By making a detour, 
the return voyage would not be so difficult, but 
other physical difficulties stand in the way of navi- 
gation. Panama lies in the equatorial belt of calm, 
which is greatly widened on the Pacific coast, and 
sailing vessels are often detained for weeks by it. 
H.M.S. Herald was once obliged to be towed by a 
steamer for 700 miles out of this calm-belt, before 
she could find a breeze. Vessels, therefore, to get 
clear of the calms in the season in which they pre- 
vail, even when their destination is southward, are 
obliged to move up the coast towards Costa Rica, 
and then get northward until they reach the N.E. 
trade-winds, on which they depend for getting out 
to sea, clear of the calms. This peculiar feature 
decides the question of the most desirable route 
across the Isthmus, which would be in a latitude 
where the calms would not surround the port of 
the Pacific terminus, and so cause no obstacle to 
the approach and departure of sailing vessels 
throughout the year. Several routes have been 
proposed across the northern portions of the Isth- 
mus, lying out of the region of calms. On an 
examination of the physical conditions of each, 
and especially the winds at the ports of each ter- 
minus, the author gives the preference to a route 
which would cross Nicaragua near to the north-west 
end of the Lake of Nicaragua, and terminate at 
the Port of Realejo. Realejo is on the northern 
verge of the tedious calms of Panama, and the 
point where they nearly cease to be vexatious to 
the navigator at any season. 

‘On the Animal and Vegetable Food of the 
Aborigines of Australia,’ by Mr. J. CRAWFURD. 


SEction F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
President—M. E. Grant Derr. 


Sykes, Principal TuLuocu. 
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THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT, in his opening address, said :— 
“Up to 1856 this Section was exclusively occu- 
pied with statistics. In that year, the centenary 
of the publication of Quesnay’s ‘Maximes Géné- 
rales,’ and eighty years after the appearance of 
Adam Smith’s great work, the kindred subject of 
Economic Science was wisely added to our pro- 
gramme. Now, then, we are the Section of Eco- 
nomic Science and Statistics. What do these terms 
mean, and with what sort of subjects will chance 
visitors who stray into these regions from more 
popular Sections find us dealing during the next 
few days? They will find us in our character of 
students of Economic Science dealing with all the 
phenomena which attend upon the principles which 
regulate the production, the distribution and the 
exchange of wealth. If they are quite unfamiliar 
with our inquiries, they may come prejudiced 
against us, as cold, and hard, and selfish. We 
deserve no such character. The considerations 
to which we call attention, the laws which we 
point out, must be taken account of by the most 
humane and by the most imaginative, if their 
attempts at world-bettering are not to shiver 
against the realities of life. All human society, as 
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has been well observed, ‘rests on a material founda- 
tion, and beneath all systems of government and all 
schemes of public morality there lies the science 
of the wealth of nations.’ The laws which we 
enunciate are no more and no less hard and im- 
perative than any of the laws with which other 
sciences have to do. ‘What,’ asked Mr. Mill, 
in the House of Commons last year, ‘is more 
unfeeling than the attraction of gravitation?’ If, 
however, we claim for Economic Science a very 
high place, we do not exaggerate its importance. 
No wise economist ever pretended to explain 
more than a very limited number of the com- 
plicated problems of society and of life. No 
wise economist ever laid himself open to the 
denunciations levelled by M. Quinet in his recent 
brilliant work on the French Revolution against 
those who fondly fancy that they can account on 
economic principles alone for that great moral and 
political earthquake. There surely never was a 
time when it was more plainly necessary to popu- 
larize this science. We are told by alarmists that 
one of the results of Reform will be, that many 
matters which were considered settled will be 
re-opened; that Protection will again raise her 
head ; and that the ghosts of old fallacies will come 
back to gibber in the House of Commons. I am 
one of those who think such fears wildly exagge- 
rated ; but surely the mere possibility of our people 
lapsing into heresies such as those which have 
seduced men of our race in America and Australia 
should warn us to diffuse far and wide the broad 
results of Economic Science. It is to be feared 
that even in circles where we should expect better 
things there is a very considerable misconception 
about the real teaching of economists. Who can 
forget the opposition that was excited by Mr. 
Cobden’s negotiations in France? As if, forsooth, 
he of all men was going to be false to the principles 
by the advocacy of which he had put himself in 
the first rank of contemporary statesmen! Is it 
surprising that there should be so much hesitation 
about the acceptance, I do not say of the mere fact 
of free trade, but of some of its consequences? 
Count up the schools in which an attempt is made 
at even giving a glimpse into Economic Science. 
How many men leave the great English Univer- 
sities with any knowledge of it? Our Scotch 
Universities do little for this pre-eminently Scotch 
science, and I do not think I am wrong in believing 
that no lectures on political economy are delivered 
even in the most laborious and distinguished of 
Oxford Colleges—-the college of Adam Smith. 


| Of the two economical questions to which your 
| President alluded last year, as to those which, for 


the moment, were chiefly occupying the minds of 


men—the question of our coal supply, and th 
Vice-Presidents—Sir J. Bowrixe, Dr. Farr, Prof. Rocers, Col. | q ppty, € 


state of the money market—the first will, no doubt, 


| slumber till the report of the Royal Commission is 


. | given to the world. 


The other still attracts atten- 
tion, but the ‘wheel has come full circle,’ the 
periodical re-action has set in, and the vast pile of 
gold mounts daily higher, waiting for the spirit of 


| confidence to return. Another economical question 


has, however, come in these last few months into 
increased and painful prominence. I allude, of 
course, to the question of Trades Unions—to the 
relations of capital and labour. Many eminent 
men have been declaring that England is falling 
behind other nations in the industrial race, and 


| that a better and more extended technical educa- 
| tion has become a necessity. All attempts, how- 





ever, to give a good technical education will break 
down if we do not imitate Switzerland and Ger- 
many in creating a really good system of elementary 
and middle-class education. That is the soil in 
which technical education must grow, and at present 
that soil is wofully thin in many places. Fortu- 
nately, however, the public mind is becoming 
familiarized with the idea of an educational rate; 
and if we have an educational rate to assist the 
poorest, why not a system of graded schools to 
which all parties may repair if they see fit, and 
through which a ladder may be built by which 
merit may climb to the high places of society. 
How long will English farmers go on paying that 
the children of their labourers may be educated 
better than their own? Amongst the most impor- 
tant measures of the late session, in which this 











Section may be supposed to have a peculiar inter. 
est, was the extension to all trades of the principle 
of the Factory Acts—those Acts which in our 
own generation were so stoutly resisted in the 
name of Political Economy, but which enlightened 
theory approves and experience has justified. The 
comparative ease with which they passed was 
creditable to the Government, creditable to 
the interests affected, and above all credit. 
able to Mr. Henry Bruce, the Vice- President 
of the Council in the late Administration, whose 
abnegation of self in the untiring support which 
he gave to Bills with which his own name will not 
be associated, was as remarkable as, I fear, it ig 
rare amongst politicians of any party. If it is 
easy to give a definition of our work as students 
of Economic Science, which, although, of course, 
liable to be pulled to pieces by critics, may be 
taken as fairly correct, how different is the case 
with our work as Statisticians? Who can define 
Statistics? ‘Quicquid agunt homines’ in so far 
as it is susceptible of being recorded and expressed 
numerically. That definition might, perhaps, be 
accepted by some, but there would be many gain- 
sayers. Two sets of men long disputed as to which 
of them was most entitled to the name of Statis- 
ticians. There were those who considered Statis- 
tics to be equivalent to what used to be called 
‘Political Arithmetic.’ There were those who, 
praying in aid the etymology of the word Statis- 
tics, and recalling the history of the science, 
thought that they, and they alone, were entitled to 
represent themselves as the successors of the great 
Géttingen professors who first gave a systematic 
form to this kind of inquiry. The victory has for 
all practical purposes remained with the first of 
these two bodies of disputants—that is to say, the 
science naturally tends to become more definite 
and precise—to restrict itself more and more 
within the circle of those facts which can be 
recorded and tabulated. The statistician has 
scarcely, perhaps, had so many hard words thrown 
at him as his cousin the economist; but he has all 
along been coupled with that unpopular character 
in public disfavour. Those who know nothing else 
of Mr. Burke know his sentence about ‘ sophists, 
economists and calculators.’ I even remember 
seeing it quoted in a letter from an innkeeper who 
had been remonstrated with on account of an 
extortionate bill. The statistician, however, no 
less than the economist, can say something in his. 
own justification. Have not vital statistics done 
much to diminish the uncertainty in providing for 
families which used so much to increase the anxi- 
eties of the trading and professional classes? Have 
not sanitary statistics, even within the last few 
years, added very much to the length and comfort 
of both civil and military life? Have not judicial 
statistics done their part in leading the public to 
accept the doctrine at which the most enlightened 
criminalists had already arrived by other paths, 
that crime is best repressed, not by severe, but 
by rapid and certain punishment? Are not educa- 
tional statistics at this very moment convincing 
all intelligent persons in Great Britain that we 
must at length make ‘a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether’ to get at least a modicum 
of education conveyed to the whole people. And 
while I speak of educational statistics, it may not 
be amiss to recall one curious instance of the want 
of them which was lately pressed on the attention 
of Parliament. A highly intelligent witness from 
Oxford, examined before the Committee which 
lately sat to inquire into the educational system 
pursued at the two great English Universities, 
admitted that there was not at this moment any 
official document in existence from which the 
public could arrive at an idea, even approximately 
correct, of the vast revenues of Oxford and her 
colleges—revenues which only required to be used 
in the spirit of her worthier sons to make her 
incomparably the most efficient, as she is incom- 
parably the wealthiest, university in the world. 
Surely it is monstrous that we can with the 
greatest ease find the revenue and the expenditure 
of the University of Berlin down to the last dollar, 
and are unable to arrive at even a tolerable guess 
as to the revenue and expenditure of a similar 
institution in our own country. The importance 
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of military and naval statistics need not be urged. | 
Would that the most striking result of inquiries | 
into them could be brought home to all minds! | 
Would that every one realized the fearful loss | 
which the vast armaments now kept up are entail- | 
ing upon Europe! Would that the people of this | 
quarter of the globe would awake to the danger of 
being surpassed by the great nation on the other | 
side of the Atlantic! An American politician came | 
back last autumn from Prussia, declaring that it | 


cipal nations of the world would speedily adopt the | the resistance of a flue to collapse with its thick- 
metric system. Quite recently Spain had passed a | ness, diameter and length, and the correct appli- 
law introducing it into the Spanish dominions. In | cation of which is essential to the safety of steam- 
the United Kingdom, however, much remained to | boilers. The fifth of them contained the first 
be done upon this subject. As yet, the metrical | determination with any approach to precision of 





system, though rendered legal, has in practice 


made but little progress, either in general practice | 


the factor of safety in engineering structures of 
wrought iron. (The corresponding factor for cast 


or even in the education of the people. The Com- | iron had been determined by the Parliamentary 


mittee were of opinion that the most efficient mode 


of promoting the early introduction of this salutary | 


Commissioners on the Application of Iron to Rail- 
way Structures.) 6. Adaptation of Suspension 


was impossible to walk ten yards in a Prussian | reform was to make the use of the metric system | Bridges to Railway Trains, 1857, 1858, by Mr. 
town without meeting a soldier. An English politi- | compulsory at no distant period. The Committee | Vignoles. Along with this report there should be 
cian came back at the same time from the United | recommended, amongst other measures, that a Bill| mentioned, as having contributed to the solution 


States, declaring that he had traversed the country | 
from end to end without seeing even a single | 


be speedily introduced into Parliament providing | 
that, after a given time, the use of the metric | 


of the same question, a paper by Mr. P. W. Barlow, 
read in 1860. 7. Strains in the Interior of Beams, 


soldier. When will monarchs and cabinets and | weights and measures should become compulsory | 1862, by the Astronomer Royal. 8. Strength of 


opular assemblies learn that old wisdom of 
William the Third, that that nation will hold the | 
balance of power which, in proportion to its 
strength, has economized its material resources | 
to the highest point, and acquired the highest 
degree of moral ascendency by an honest and con- 
sistent allegiance to the laws of morality in its 
domestic policy and in its foreign relations? It 
would not be difficult to point out the obvious and | 
palpable advantages that arise to the community 
from other branches of statistical inquiry; but, in 
truth, there is no need, for cavillers would be 
silent, if not convinced, were it not that our own 
friends sometimes give an occasion to the enemy. 
To attempt to draw from statistical facts inferences 
they will not bear—to resolve the whole play of 
social forces into a mere question of numbers 


and averages—to pretend that figures ‘ govern | 
the world,’ instead of merely helping us to | 


understand ‘how it is governed’—is simply to 
injure the cause which we profess to defend. 
Those who act in this way are almost as mis- 
chievous as those whose reckless abuse of statistical 
methods has given point to the sneer that nothing 
is so false as figures except facts—the Rigbys of 
political life, who manipulate their figures with a 
view not to arrive at truth, but to obtain a con- 
troversial success. There is no poorer triumph than 
such a one as this, for there is none easier; unless, 
indeed, it be the triumph attained by fifth-rate 
theologians when they quote isolated texts against 
each other, and each remains, in the opinion of his 
followers, the master of the unhonoured and unpro- 
fitable field of strife. It is, however, vain to argue 
against anything because it may be abused. Of 
course, ® man who deals with statistics, in the 


spirit of the saying, ‘ Zant pis pour les faits,’ can | 
make them prove anything ; but surely no saying | 
can be further from being an expression of the | 


temper of any man who has a right to call himself | 
a statistician. Perfect openness of mind, a deter- 
mination to receive every fact with equal favour, a 
determination to restrain not only all the ordinary 
disturbing prejudices, but even that love of general- 
ization which is characterisistic of the finest intel- 
lects,—a spirit resigned to collect, one by one, the 
stones of the temple which a successor may build 
up,—these are the marks of a true votary of this 
science. I have said something about popularizing 
economic science. Arguments not less strong, 
though different, might be alleged in favour of 
popularizing statistics. It is in this department 
that we shall find the real value of those men 
whose habits of mind lead them to take what I 
may call the old view of the science, the view 
which found favour with Schlézer, when he said, 
“Statistics are history in repose; history is sta- 
tistics in motion.’” 

Prof. LzonE Levi read the ‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Uniformity of Weights, Measures 
and Coins.’—It commenced by stating that the 
Committee had used their best endeavours to diffuse 
the knowledge of the metric system throughout the 
world, adding, that special and extensive opportu- 
nities had presented themselves for the purpose. 
The mural standard, which had been the subject of 
‘so much care and study, both as regarded precision 
and material, had now been completed, and was 
available for public use. With regard to the uni- 
formity of weights, the Committee were glad to 
say that their task had been greatly accelerated by 
the recent conference on the subject in Paris, and 
that there was in fact every prospect that the prin- 


early a date as possible.” 


| of the Imperial Weights and Measures,’ by Mr. J. 


throughout the United Kingdom. 

Prof. Rogers moved, “ That this Section recom- 
mend to the Committee of Recommendations the 
propriety of moving the Legislature on the neces- 
sity of introducing a knowledge of the metrical 
system into all schools which receive Government 
aid, and are under Government inspection, at as 


Sir J. Bowrine seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

‘Reasons why the Office of Warden of the 
Standards should include Standard Weights and 
Measures of the Metric System in addition to those 


YATES. 

‘On Productive Labour in Prisons as associated 
with the Reformation of Criminals,’ by Sir J. 
Bowrine. 

‘On the Utilization or more Profitable Employ- 
ment of Male Convicts,’ by Mr. J. OLDHAM. 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

Bae President—Prof. W. J. Macquory-RangIne. 
Vice-Presidents—Sir W. G. Anstrone, J. F. Batremax, Admiral 
Sir E. Bercuer, Dr. W. Farreairn, Capt. D. Garton, General 
Lerroy, J. OLDHAM. 

Secretaries—P. Le Neve Foster, J. P. Smrru, W. W. Urqunarr. 

Committee—Prof. Archer, J. Abernethy, J. V. N. Bazalgette, R. 
Bruce Bell, Rev. P. Bell, D. Carmichael, G. A. Cox, P. Car- 
michael, H. Dircks, J. Elder, General Sir Vincent ‘Eyre, J. 
Fernie, J. M. Gale, H. Gourlay, G. Glover, D. Greig, General 
Haupt, Col. Sir H. James, H. H. Maclure, T. A. Matheson, 
J. Miller, J. Moffat, R. W. Mylne, J. Mitchell, J. R. Napier, 
W. M. Neilson, C. Ower, J. Orchar, C. F. Salt, W. Sissons, W: 
Smith, Capt. Symonds, Sir W. Thomson, R. W. Thomson, 
Major-General Sir A. Scott Waugh. 

THURSDAY. 

The PRESIDENT of the Section, in opening the 
proceedings, said it was well known that the most 
| important part of the proceedings at the Annual 
| Meetings consisted in receiving reports of scientific 
researches made during the previous year, and 
planning those to be made during the ensuing 
year, whether by observation and experiment, or 


by collecting and arranging existing information. 





Materials in Iron Shipbuilding, 1865, by Dr. 
Fairbairn. Next followed a series of reports of 
very high interest, relating to the application of 
materials to the art of national defence. 9. Dura- 
bility and Efficiency of Artillery, 1855, a provi- 
sional report by a committee, containing sugges- 
tions for researches. 10. Resistance of Iron Plates 
to Pressure and Impact, 1866, by Dr. Fairbairn. 
11. Mechanical Properties of Iron Projectiles at 
High Velocities, 1862, by Dr. Fairbairn. 12. Rifled 
Guns and Projectiles, 1862, by Mr. Aston. 13. 
Penetration of Armour-Plates and Iron-Clad Ships, 
1866, by Capt. Noble. It was unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the value and interest of the results 
recorded in the last-mentioned report, which must 
be fresh in the recollection of the members, having 
been read at Nottingham, and printed in the 
latest volume of Reports. They constituted the 
greatest step in advance which had hitherto been 
made towards accurate knowledge of the quantity 
of work required in order to pierce a given target 
with a given projectile, and the quantity of powder 
required in order to do that work. 14. Mecha- 
nical Properties of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, 
1864, by Dr. Fairbairn.— Motive Power. The 
obtaining of motive power by means of steam had 
to a great extent been considered in connexion 
with the propulsion of vessels, and came under the 
head of steam navigation, which would be men- 
tioned further on. The following were the reports 
relating specially to motive power:—1. On the 
Vortex Water Wheel, 1852, by Prof. James Thom- 
son. 2. On Water-Pressure Machinery, 1854, by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong. Two reports containing 
valuable information as to two classes of hydraulic 
prime movers. 3. On the Density of Steam, 1859- 
60, by Dr. Fairbairn and Mr. Tate. These com- 
munications had not been printed amongst the 
Reports, but only in the Proceedings of this Sec- 
tion, being merely abstracts of researches which 


The proposals for such researches originated in the | appeared in detail inthe Philosophical Transactions; 
Committees of the several Sections, were then con- | but the importance of the results contained in them 
sidered by the Committee of Recommendations, | makes it necessary to refer to them now. These 
and were finally sanctioned by the General Com- | results constituted the first direct determination of 
mittee; and the reports of them were read to the | the density of steam; and besides their practical 
Sections with whom the proposals originated. He | value, they furnished a most remarkable confirma- 
thought it might be useful on the present occasion | tion of the dynamical theory of heat. 4. Steam 
to lay before the meeting a brief summary of the | Boiler Explosions, 1863, by the Astronomer Royal, 
researches which had been made or recorded at | showing the great explosive energy possessed by 
the instance of the Mechanical Section since 1850. | a mass of liquid water at a high temperature. The 
As that was the year in which he became a member | President here observed that it had been estab- 
of the Association, he would refrain from extending | lished beyond a doubt, according to the second 
the summary to earlier years, because that duty | law of thermodynamics, that the utmost quantity 
could be better performed by some member who | of work which can be got by the expenditure of a 
had taken part in the proceedings of those years. | given quantity of heat depends solely on the limits 
—Strength of Materials. This subject had received, | of temperature between which the engine works, 
as its importance deserved, a large share of the | and is independent of the nature of the fluid to 
attention of the Section. The following were the | which the heat is applied, such as water, ether, 
reports which the Section had received, and the | air, &c. The means of improving the economy of 
dates of the meetings at which they had been read. | heat in thermodynamic engines are of three kinds: 
1. Mechanical Properties of Metals as Derived | first, working expansively, so as to obtain from 
from Frequent Meltings, 1853. 2. Tensile Strength | the heat applied to the fluid all the work that is 





of Wrought Iron at different Temperatures, 1856. | 
3. Resistance of Iron Tubes to Collapse, 1857, | 
1858. 4. Resistance of Glass Globes and Cylinders 
to Collapse, 1858. 5. Effect of Vibratory Action 





Iron Girders, 1860, 1861. These five reports were 
the work of Dr. Fairbairn, and they combined the 
solutions of questions of the highest importance, 
practical as well as scientific. The third of them, 


in the strength of materials, that which connects 





possible between given limits of temperature :—this 
has probably been already carried to the utmost 
extent practicable; secondly, increasing the range 
between those limits of temperature :—to this there 


and Long-Continued Changes of Load on Wrought | are bounds set in practice by the conditions of 


durability and safety; and thirdly, diminishing 
the quantity of heat which goes to waste from 
the furnace. The last is probably the means 
which at present holds out the greatest pro- 


economical steam-engines of the present time. 


in particular, contained the discovery of a new law | bability of improving upon the economy of the most 
i 
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It is probable that the use of rock-oil as fuel may 
contribute towards that result, and something may 
perhaps be hoped from the direct use of the pro- 
ducts of combustion to drive the engine. 5. Gun- 
Cotton, 1863-4-5. In these reports by a Com- 
mittee, it is shown how gun-cotton is adapted to 
various purposes by suitable mechanical prepara- 
tion.—Hydraulic Engineering. 1. On the Water- 
Supply of Towns, 1855, by Mr. Bateman. A 
report of great interest on a subject worthy of the 
continued attention of the Association. 2. On 
Rainfall, 1864-5-6. A series of reports by a 
Committee, based chiefly on observations collected 
by Mr. Symons. These will probably be con- 
tinued annually. 3. On Weir-Board Gauges, 1856, 
1858, 1860-61, by Prof. James Thomson. Reports 
containing the results of experiments on the 
gauging of the flow of water in streams by means 
of ‘‘ notch-boards,” showing how accuracy is to be 
ensured in such gauging; and, in particular, the 
propertiesand advantages of triangular or V-shaped 
notches. 4. Tides on the Trent and Humber, 1864, 
by Mr. Oldham.—Shipbuilding and Steam Navi- 
gation. 1. The strength of materials in iron ship- 
building, and the resistance of armour-plated ships 
to penetration, were referred to under another head. 
2. Tonnage of Ships, 1856-7, by a Committee. 
8. Steam Navigation at the Port of Hull, 1853, 
1859, 1861, by Mr. Oldham. 4. Iron Shipbuilding 
on the Tyne, Wear and Tees, 1863, by Mr. Palmer. 
The three preceding subjects partake of a statis- 
tical as well as a mechanical character. 5. Life- 
Boats, 1854, by General Chesney. 6. Statistics 
of Life-Boats and Fishing-Boats, 1857, by Mr. 
Henderson. 7. River Steamers, 1858, by Mr. 
Henderson. 8. Mercantile Steam Transport Eco- 
nomy, 1856-7, 1859, 1861, by Mr. Atherton. 
9. Shipping Statistics, 1858, by Admiral Moorsom. 
10. Resistance of Water to Floating and Immersed 
Bodies, 1865-6. Report of Experiments by a 
Committee. 11. Steam-ship Performance, 1857- 
8-9-60-61-2-3. A series of reports of data col- 
lected from various quarters by a Committee, 
presided over at first by the late Admiral 
Moorsom, and afterwards by his Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland. Referring more especially 
to this last-mentioned series of reports (and 
also to the reports of the experiments of Mr. 
Scott Russell on Waves, published previously to 
the period to which this summary is limited), it 
may be held that the reports and archives of the 
British Association contain, perhaps, the greatest 
mass of data of experiment and practice ever 
brought together for the purpose of improving the 
science of the designing and propulsion of vessels. 
The bulk of that mass of information is so great 
that it was advisable to appoint a committee last 
year for the purpose of condensing it; and a report 
by that committee will be laid before this meeting. 
The use of the jet-propeller has lately been revived 
and extended; and in future reports it is highly 
desirable that examples of its performance should 
be recorded.—Conveyance. 1. Railway Brakes, 
1859, by Dr. Fairbairn. 2. Sound Signals at Sea, 
1861, by Prof. Hennessy. 3. Fog Signals, 1863, 
1866, by a Committee. All these reports contain 
results of great importance to the public safety. 
The attention of the Association was called last 
year to Mr. Fell’s method of ascending steep gra- 
dients on railways by the help of a central rail. 
That invention appears to have been perfectly 
successful.— Metallurgy. The President said that 
although no report upon metallurgy had been pre- 
sented to this Section within the period to which 
this summary referred, he considered it essential to 
its completeness to mention two ordinary commu- 
nications to the Section, in 1856 and 1865, by Mr. 
Bessemer, on his method of making iron and steel, 
a subject to which the Section might well devote 
a large share of their attention.—Agricultural 
Machmery. No report on this subject had ever 
been laid before the Section, but an ordinary paper 
had been read in 1853 on the history of reaping 
machines, by Mr. Crosskill. The inventor of the 
first practically successful reaping machine, the 
Rev. Patrick Bell, resided at no great distance 
from Dundee; and he hoped that the Meeting would, 
if possible, be favoured with the presence of so great 
a friend to agriculture, Reports had been made on 





the following subjects at the instance of the Mechan- 
ical Section, in conjunction with various other Sec- 
tions of the Association :—Weights and Measures, 
1864-5-6. Patent Laws, 1858-9, 1861. Scientific 
Evidence in Courts of Law, 1866. 

The Committee on Steam-Ship Performance, 
consisting of Mr. J, Scott Russell, W. Fairbairn, 
LL.D., T. Hawksley, J. R. Napier, and W. J. 
Macquorn-Rankine, LL.D., presented their Report, 
which was read in abstract by the Secretary, as fol- 
lows:—‘‘ The British Association possesses a large 
collection of records of the performance of steam- 
ships, accumulated in the course of many years, 
and printed in the Reports of previous meetings, 
but in a form so bulky and cumbrous as seriously 
to interfere with their utility for practical and 
scientific purposes. At the Nottingham meeting, 
in 1866, it was resolved to entrust the Committee, 
whose names are given above, with the duty of 
condensing and re-arranging the data contained in 
those records, in order to bring them into a more 
compact and useful shape. That has been done in 
the present Report, according to a method of which 
the leading principles may be summed up as fol- 
lows: All results belonging to any special theory, 
and all quantities calculated by inference, or ascer- 
tained otherwise than by direct measurement, are 
excluded from the condensed tables; vessels for 
which certain essential data are wanting are ex- 
cluded (the essential data being such as the prin- 
cipal dimensions, the displacement, the kind of 
propeller, the speed, the indicated horse-power, 
&c.); the vessels inserted in the condensed tables 
are divided into groups, according to their full 
speed, and very numerous groups are subdivided 
according to the displacement; a uniform arrange- 
ment of the data is adhered to as far as practicable, 
and the tables are drawn up in such a form as to 
be printed in octavo pages.” 

Mr. J. V. N. Bazaucerre read a paper ‘On the 
Difficulty of obtaining Local Information after 
reaching the Summits of Eminences from which 
extensive Views are obtained,’ which, the author 
believed, is experienced by all classes of tourists. 
To provide for such want, and to supply trust- 
worthy topographical information, the author pro- 
posed that local indicators should be placed upon 
summits which are periodically visited by tourists. 
The local indicator would consist of a circular table 
of stone or metal, engraved with radial lines point- 
ing in the direction of any object of interest. Upon 
the line would be engraved the name of the object, 
its distance from the point of view, and, in the 
case of mountains, giving their correct height above 
the sea. A table of three feet in diameter would 
be sufficiently large to embrace a district of thirty 
miles in radius, which would generally be found 
sufficient. To facilitate reference, concentric lines, 
at distances of five miles, would be engraved upon 
the table, within which circles the names of places 
at such distances would appear. Upon an outer 
circle, the names, directions and distances of large 
cities, cathedrals, dockyards, headlands, and other 
objects of interest beyond the thirty-mile circle 
would be shown. In the centre of the table may 
be placed a telescope, with an indicating hand, 
arranged so that on placing the hand in the direc- 
tion of any object, the object itself, if within the 
range of sight, would be brought within the field 
of the telescope. Arrangements are now being 
made by the author for the erection of a local indi- 
cator, with a telescope and light ornamental shelter, 
upon the summit of the Malvern Beacon Hill, in 
Worcestershire. The form of the local indicator 
may be varied according to circumstances. It may 
be cheaply constructed in cast iron, and with or 
without the telescope and building. The local 
indicator would afford to the tourist much of the 
interest and information which is frequently lost in 
consequence of fogs enveloping the summit which 
with difficulty he has reached, aud would at once 
point out the direction for returning—a want which 
the author has frequently experienced. A smaller 
and less complicated form of indicator would be 
useful in open places in large towns—the direction 
and distances to churches, railway stations, thea- 
tres, &c. being given. The tops of letter pillar- 
boxes being provided with such information, would 
assist strangers as to distances and cab fares, 





‘On the Construction and Works of the High. 
land Railway,’ by Mr. J. MircHEett.—Thigs paper 
was of a purely technical character, containing 
details highly interesting and valuable to the 
engineer. 

Mr. J. FERNIE laid before the Section his views 
in reference to the Iron and Steel shown at the 
Paris Exhibition.—He stated that a great dea} 
had been said about the advance the French hag 
made in this department, but he thought this was 
erroneous. Coal was sent into France free of duty, 
and English raw iron with a very small daty. 
When, however, the English came to send their 
finished iron into France, it was practically pro- 
hibited by the very high duty imposed. The only 
iron in the Exhibition from England was from 9 
few of the best Yorkshire houses, and one or two 
other specimens. He first called attention to the 
large girders. There were several specimens of 
these exhibited in the French department, which 
were far larger than any ever rolled in this country, 
These girders were 3 feet 7 inches in depth, but 
only 12 feet long—a length wholly inadequate in 
proportion to their depth. The length for all 
practical purposes should be at least fifteen times 
the depth. These were mere tours de force. He 
believed that the process of building up such masses 
of iron, and the frequent reheatings and coolings 
necessary for the purpose, would not produce a 
girder anything like equal to a girder made in the 
ordinary way —of boiler-plate, rivetéd together, 
These girders, in the opinion of Mr. Fernie, had 
been made for the purpose of going beyond the 
English people, and not so much for their practical 
value—in short, to excel the English in this re- 
spect. Another process of the manufacture was 
that of stamping, lately introduced, and which has 
been very largely carried out by the French. This 
process was to make a complicated forging in 
small pieces fixed together; putting it in the 
furnace, then raising it to a welding heat, bringing 
it under an immense die or hammer, and then 
completing the process of forging. This process 
had not come into use in this country; but one 
English house had shown several specimens quite 
equal in manufacture to those exhibited by the 
French. The manufacture of steel in large masses, 
exhibited by Krupp and the Bocum Company, far 
exceeded in size anything as yet manufactured in 
England. The specimens from the Bocum Company 
were, in the opinion of Mr. Fernie, deserving of 
special mention. Twenty-two railway wheels of 
cast steel, in one casting, were, he believed, the 
finest ever exhibited. So far as France is cvn- 
cerned, England had not been excelled in any 
department in the manufacture of iron or steel. 

‘On Steam Cultivation,’ by Mr. D. GREIc. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting. 








PINE ARTS 
——— 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Mr. Watts proposes to exhibit at the next Royal 
Academy gathering an heroic-sized bust of ‘ Clytie 
turning to the Last Rays of the Sun.’ The bust 
represents the lover of Phoebus as issuing from the 
sunflower ; and with an admirably conveyed ex- 
pression of languor and delightful longing for 
rapture that is fleeting, rolling her head sideways 
and backwards on the neck and lifted shoulder; the 
throat in front makes a rich curve as, with the 
action of the basking head, the exuberant shoulders 
thrust it forward. The bosom is uncovered. The 
arms are brought close to the sides of the figure, 
as if it drew all itself together in a final ecstatic 
sigh. This is aided by the ardour of expression in 
the eyes and the lips that are parted suspiringly. 
Mr. Watts has undertaken this work in order to 
continue some former practice in modelling, and 
with a further view’ to the execution of a colossal 
bronze figure of Britannia, which he proposes 
should be placed in Hyde Park, near the Achilles. 

The new group in bronze by Baron Marochetti, 
which has been placed in the garden of the United 
Service Club, Waterloo Place, is intended to com- 
memorate Lord Clyde, It may serve this purpose 
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so long as we continueignorant of the art of sculpture, 
put it will certainly degrade the reputation of the 
artist, and signalize his low opinion of English 
taste. It may be described as of three parts, or 
elements. Without absolute contempt for the 
knowledge of the public, Baron Marochetti would 
gurely not venture to exhibit the lowest element 
of the composition in question; that is, a figure 
of a modern lady seated—in the manner of the 
cirgue—upon the flank of the stupidest-looking 
lion we have seen out of St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey. This lady is doubtless intended for Britan- 
nia, but surely she is “ Britannia without her 
bonnet.” As this thing is beneath serious criticism, 
we trust it will be removed. Folks in the Athe- 
azum Clubhouse, which is opposite this puerility, 
no less than those of the ‘‘ United Service,” upon 
whose premises ‘it stands, are supposed to be 
learned, or to have travelled where good Art is to 
be found, and must be annoyed by the neighbour- 
hood of so much confectionery. We now under- 
stand why this group was refused a place on the 
Parade, St. James’s, at the back of the Admiralty. 
The second element is the pedestal that rises 
behind the first, and sustains the third element, or 
statue of the General. In strict Art, this pedestal 
is the best portion of the whole; it is of red 
granite, and has belts of acanthus leaves in 
bronze on the cornice and base-mouldings. An 
architect would note the blunder of making 
the abacus smaller in diameter than the belt of 
leaves in the cornice, especially as the latter is of 
metal, and, even more than stone or granite, needs 
protection against settlement of water. In short, 
here is indoor design applied to outdoor service. 
Apart from this slip, which is, however, vital, the 
pedestal is elegant. The statue is highly to be com- 
mended on account of its representing modern 
costume, and that not unsuccessfully as regards 
expressiveness. The figure is bare-headed, of bronze, 
and stands in the action of holding one hand to 
the sling of a field telescope, which crosses the 
breast, and in the other hand bearing the sun- 
proof helmet of the Indian army. As the attitude 
is fairly sustained and easily understood, it will 
be popularly admired. There is enough in the idea, 
if fairly wrought out, to please a somewhat higher 
order of taste. Yet the whole offends the student in 
its ‘cheap, nasty, and thoroughly Brummagem” 
look. The flesh is curiously rude in execution; the 
expression of the face is commonplace and deficient 
in energy. This notwithstanding Lord Clyde’s 
countenance was, so to say, made for expression 
and eminently characteristic. The figure was never 
meant to be looked at from behind, where all is 
blank and actionless. The draperies, coat, trousers 
and boots are wrought in a series of unmeaning 
furrows, cuts and gashes in the metal, and lean 
folds with blunt contours, which do not correspond 
with the furrows and-gashes. This is easy work, 
of course, but not derived from the free power in 
play of a master; rather from the pretending dex- 
terity of one who wishes to be rid of his task, with 
just enough of pains to satisfy amateurs. Truly 
and briefly, it is the worst of amateur workman- 
ship in London. The miserable lion sets at rest 
the question of the authorship of the Nelson Lions. 

We have to announce the death of Mr. William 
Walker, an engraver of some repute, who died, 
aged seventy-six, on the 7th instant. This gentle- 
man was most known by several popular plates, 
namely, ‘The Literary Party at Sir J. Reynolds’s,’ 
‘The Aberdeen Cabinet,’ ‘The Distinguished 
Men of Science,’ &c. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


genes 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Last Saturday’s music at the Crystal Palace was 
a monster concert, made up by the Metropolitan 
Schools Choral Society, many thousand voices 
strong, conducted by Mr. Hullah.—The grand 
performance of ‘The Messiah’ at the Agricultural 
Hall, under the auspices of Mr. Martin, is, con- 
sidering the time of year and the locality, another 
noticeable sign of the times. 

Meanwhile, the annual fuss by which the Welsh 
delight to glorify themselves, fancying that thereby 





they are maintaining ‘‘the truth” of the Princi- 
pality “against the world,”—the Carmarthen 
Eisteddfod,—is over. To every one except the 
speakers of blustering orations and the readers of 
dreary papers without value, the main life of the 
celebration must have laid in the musical contri- 
butions from Welsh singers and players who have 
learnt their art in England—such as Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Edmonds, Mr. John Thomas and 
Mr. Brinley Richards. It is true that one gentle- 
man, exclusively trained at home, known by the 
charming bardic name of “The Roaring Lion,” 
figured on the occasion, and that an attempt was 
made by his section of patriots, ignorant of 
music, to disturb better performances, in order to 
force a hearing for his incompetent “native talent,” 
although his exhibition might have been vouchsafed 
(our contemporaries assure us, and past experience 
confirms it) to show English-nurtured artists how 
not to sing. What do the violent orators, such as 
“Talhaiarn,” who tickle local prejudice by talking 
of preservation and progress, and maintaining insu- 
lation and bigotry as righteous objects of patriotic 
Cambrian care, make of such facts? The Times 
puts the matter pithily when contrasting the pro- 
ceedings of this Carmarthen ‘“‘ Mutual Admiration 
Society” with those of former meetings, at which 
a Braham and a Stephens were called in to aid, or 
of later ones at Rhuddlan and (last year’s) Chester. 
There was no orchestra this year. The triple harp 
seems falling into desuetude, only one competitor 
for the prize having presented himself. The best 
part-singing, as in 1866, was that of the Merthyr 
choir. A very young lady, Miss Moulding, of 
Swansea, is said to have distinguished herself on 
the pianoforte. — A sensation was excited by a 
letter from Mr. Edmund Yates, to whom the 
delicate task of adjudicating the prize for the best 
song in English had been entrusted. This conveyed 
the startling fact that the ninety-three specimens 
submitted for his perusal were, one and all, so 
devoid of merit as to be utterly unworthy of any 
prize. The epistle has put the local blood up; and, 
in the true Little Pedlington style, an irate journal- 
ist warns Mr. Yates to tremble and anticipate just 
retribution, seeing that HE will keep his eyes on 
Tinsleys’ Magazine. By way of setting a crowning 
seal on the absurdity, it was determined to ignore 
the malicious judgment of the invited English 
arbiter, and to hand over the ninety-three lyrics to 
be reconsidered by a Welsh gentleman and lady ! 
Mr. Brinley Richards is said to have announced 
his determination to take no further part in cele- 
brations so futile and foolish. He is wise. 

There are fewer English touring-parties, we ap- 
prehend, this autumn than usual. One is mentioned 
with Madame Grisi and Signor Mario as principal 
artists ; another is headed by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington. 

It is next to impossible that a Promenade Shil- 
ling Concert can succeed without a due proportion of 
sensational music to relieve the Beethoven nights, 
Mozart nights, Mendelssohn nights, though these 
nevertheless gather crowds of their own, whatever 
be the time of year. Still, season by season, it may 
be noted that what may be called the clap-trap 
division of such entertainments becomes more 
rational and less trashy than it was in the days 
when M. Jullien the magnificent astounded the ad- 
miring town by his brave gestures and stupendous 
toilette, as he conducted some Army Quadrille, at 
its close lit up by Bengal lights, and made awful 
by the thunder of as many drums as could be mus- 
tered, or as he endeavoured to be humorous, when 
beating time to Herr Kénig’s penny-whistle in 
‘Pop goes the Weasel.’ Mr. Russell, in catering 
for his Covent Garden public, goes little further 
in the showy line than by advertising a choral 
waltz by Herr Strauss, and a Quintett for double 
basses by that archimage among double-bass play- 
ers, Signor Bottesini. Herr Wieniawski has been 
playing for a few nights. Madame Jetty Treffz 
was announced for Thursday evening. 

A parochial choral festival is to be held next 
week in the noble cathedral of Durham. The 
authorities there, as in York, seem to bestow 
a wise care on their church-service, and to include 
in their morning and evening music the best and 


time-honoured chants and anthems cf past days. 
We have not fallen in either place on a trace of 
Gregorian fopperies. It would be well, however, 
were the Durham choir-books purged of such adap- 
tations of movements from the foreign Catholic 
services as they contain. Mozart’s showy ‘ Kyrie,’ 
from his First Mass,—to which Bible words have 
been awkwardly adjusted, which cannot be fitly 
heard without an orchestra, and seldom be fitly 
executed by any choir attainable,—should have no 
place in pages which contain specimens by Blow, 
Clarke, Pelham Humphreys, and other venerable 
men,—and by such sterling contemporary modern 
writers as Mr. Goss and Mr. Hopkins. 

An organ cannot be built in England, it would 
seem, without a pretty good amount of peppery 
paper warfare. A recent illustration presents itself 
in the York journals, which contain a pungent 
controversy concerning the merits of an instrument 
recently placed in the Catholic Church of St. Wil- 
fred, a pretentious little building, perked up in the 
very face, as it were, of York Minster. The quarrel 
is well nigh as lively as that in which the late Dr. 
Camidge and others were called to account for their 
proceedings in rebuilding that instrument which 
Jonathan Martin burned, declaring that it “should 
say ‘Buzz, buzz’ no more.” One witness in particular 
distinguishes himself as a giver of testimonials—it 
being obvious from his printed letters that every 
rival organ-builder who has applied for Mr. 7 





8 
opinion has been assured that Ais instrument is, 
beyond doubt, the best as regards tone, structure 
and invention ever touched by the said Mr. 
Every such case of universal warrant is worth 
noticing, as proving the rottenness of the system. 
But the local Rhadamanthus, we are bound to add, 
is not without precedent or companionship among 
the professors (and these men of standing) who are 
to be found in this wicked city of Babylon. 

Herr Abert has been appointed first Chapel- 
Master to the King of Wiirtemburg, in place of 
Herr Eckert, who has resigned his post.—The 
Stuttgart Conservatory advertises the opening of 
its classes on the 21st of October. The annual fee 
is, for ladies, 91. 10s.; for gentlemen, 11/. 5s. Save 
in the art of singing, where the deficiency of a good 
vocal school is notorious, its defects having at once 
told on and been reflected by the so-called school 
of composers for the future, here is a cheap, and, 
we are assured, an excellent education accessible. 
—While talking of Stuttgart men, it may be men- 
tioned that the text of Mr. Benedict’s ‘Cecilia’ 
Cantata has been rendered into German, with no 
common intelligence, by the Baron Alfred von 
Wolzogen. 

Mdlle. Adelina Patti opened M. Bagier’s Paris 
Italian Opera season the other evening in ‘La 
Sonnambula.’ The part of The Count was taken by 
Signor Bagagiolo.—A late number of the Gazette 
Musicale mentions, as a novelty in contemplation, 
the substitution of spoken for sung recitative in the 
elder Italian operas. The measure is not a wise 
one; nor can it be carried out without most impor- 
tant changes. First, the old flimsy dialogue, which 
linked the “set pieces” together, the weakness 
and platitude of which passed when got over by 
the singer, must be replaced by something analo- 
gous to the smart and terse repartee or the pic- 
turesque narration, of which the best French comic 
opera-books afford such happy specimens. The 
proposition is a curious one in these polyglot days, 
when we are fitting works as widely different as 
Cherubini’s ‘Medea’ and M. Auber’s ‘Fra Dia- 
volo’ with sung regitative, to replace the talk of 
the French musical drama. Fancy ‘Norma’ thus 
pulled to pieces and amended! Secondly, the 
Italian diction of the French, Germans, Belgians, 
Spaniards, Russians, Hungarians, Americans and 
English, who “serve” Italian opera at the time 
present, is impure and unintelligible enough : what 
would be the effect were the change talked of to 
be carried out, passes the liveliest imagination to 
conjecture. 

M. Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ has been 
given (and with success, it is said) at Louvain. It 
is significant, however, that the ‘‘last_representa- 
tions” of this opera at the ThéAtre Lyrique are 
announced clearly. The music of it (as we have 








most solid things by modern writers, as well as the 


thought from the first) is not made of the stuff 
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which circulates and will wear as the music of , 


‘Faust’ has done and will do. The composer has 
been misled by his story into repeating certain 
favourite situations and effects. Diluted grace and 
pathos will not pass after the first appetite of 
curiosity is appeased.—Signor Nicolini, a French 
singer who has Italianized his name, has been 
engaged (the journals tell us) for three years at La 
Scala, Milan. There were such Italian singers as 
a David, a Donzelli, a Rubini! 


The new Cantata, ‘The Marriage of Prometheus,’ 


by M. Saint-Saéns, which bore away the prize at 
the grand international competition for musical 
composition in Paris, has been recently performed, 
by direction of Government, at the Cirque de 
YImpératrice, with great success; and with it 
a new Symphony, and the final chorus of an 
oratorio, also of his composition. 





MISCELLANEA 
—— 

Medical Aid.—In reference to the ‘‘ Hospital 
for Incurables” question, lately discussed in your 
columns, would you allow me to make a suggestion 
from the medical point of view—not, indeed, as 
to the management of the “Royal” hospital, of 
which I know nothing, but as to the general prin- 
ciple involved in such institutions. Cura, as every 
one knows, means cave; but it is often overlooked 
that curare, in the medical as in the classical sense, 
means not necessarily to heal completely, but to 
take care of, with a view to healing. When such an 
author as Heberden writes ‘‘ Curavi egrum,’’ he 
does not mean, in the modern vulgar English sense, 
“‘T cured the patient”; but only ‘‘ I had the care 
of him,” whatever the issue. Two morals flow from 
this nicety—you may call it, perhaps, fastidiousness 
—of medical language : first, that medical science, 
when genuine, is slow to usurp the credit of what 
is commonly called a cure ; it prefers to say, “I 
took care of” such a one, rather than “‘I cured him.” 
Secondly, that the medical art will not readily au- 
thorize the segregation of a class of ‘‘incurables ”; 
it considers that all diseases are curable, in the 
high and true sense of the word: all are within the 
province, and subject to the care, of the physician, 
so long as life remains or suffering can be relieved. 
It is, therefore, an error, in my opinion, to make 
special arrangements for receiving or treating 
‘‘incurables,” on the presumption that they are 
beyond hope of recovery. Such a classification can 
tend to no good end, and must operate towards the 
discouragement both of the patient and the phy- 
sician. W. T. GAIRDNER. 

Merry Wives.—While much gratified with the 
criticism passed on my book on the identity of 
Herne’s Oak in your last number, I think you have 
accused me of an error in ascribing to Mrs. Quickly 
a speech delivered by Anne Page, which I have 
not committed. I am quite aware’that the part 
designed by Mr. and Mrs. Page for their daughter 
to play was Queen of the Fairies, and that she is 
called so more than once during the play: one de- 
signed her to be dressed in white, the other in 
green, but they were both deceived. The fairies 
in white and green were stolen away by Slender 
and Dr. Caius, and turned out to be ‘ lubberly 
boys,” while Anne Page eloped with and married 
Fenton. Some modern commentators assert that 
the Qui in the folio preceding the speech from 
which I have quoted, means Queen; in ‘ Capell’s 
Shakspeare,’ for instance, in a foot-note attached 
to act V. sc. 5, will be seen a specimen of this; 
but if any one take the trouble te refer to the first 
edition of the play, published 1602, or to the 
succeeding one, 1619, they will find the heading of 
that part to run thus: ‘‘There is a noise of hornes, 
the two women run away. Enter Sir Hugh, like 
a satyre, and boyes drest like Fayries, Mistresse 
Quickly, like the Queen of Fayries: they sing a 
song about him (Falstaffe) and afterward speake.” 
Thus, whatever ambiguity there may be in the 
Qui’s and Qu’s of the First Folio, there is none 
here on the subject; and if I have erred in ascribing 
the lines quoted to Mrs. Quickly instead of Anne 
Page, I am greatly mistaken. W. PEgry. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs.—J. J. L.—W. K.—E, F, B.— 
f. G.—R, L.—E. C.—H. D. W.—received, 
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“The book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and above the average of ordinary works of fiction.” —Globe. 

** A romance that, once commenced, will not be readily laid aside till the last page is perused. The interest is won- 
derfully well sustained.”—Era. 

*‘The story is written with cleverness, and will be read with considerable interest.”—Observer. 

*‘ Not only readable but interesting in an eminent degree.” —Court Cirewlar. 

“*The story itself is charming.” —Cosmopolitan. 

“ A more powerfully-written novel, with a more simple and well-constructed story, has not lately come before us.... 
We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that its perusal has enthralled us."—Morning Advertiser. 

*«This novel is one of the best of the day.”—News of the World. 

“This is an extraordinary book.......... It is a story of character, not of incident, and it is franght with a terrible 
moral.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 





TO BE HAD FROM ALL LIBRARIES, AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF 
‘°GRISI,” “MARIO,” ‘“VIARDOT,” “BOTTESINI,” ‘ SIVORI,” 


“GRAZIANI,” “ROSSINI,” “ POLONINI,” “ TAMBURINI,” 
&e. &e. &e. 





THE 
ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The Athenseum. 


“¢ The Enterprising Impresario’ is a genuine history. It shows what it is to be a manager, to hold 
sovereign sway and masterdom over the bright beings who appear behind the footlights as Aminas, Lucias, 
Normas, Almavivas, Barbieres, and other inhabitants of the realms of dramatic music, who are shown 
to us in their genuine personalities as they live, move, and have to contend with the ordinary life of this 
world. The book is, indeed, the history of the doings and adventures of a company of operatic stars 
of the first magnitude, who, under the conduct of an enterprising impresario, were the first who went 
on musical tours in Great Britain... . Mr. Maynard gives lively and amusing pictures of this strolling 
artist life; his sketches are vivid and always good-natured, which makes them pleasant to read. We might 
Jind many tempting extracts, but our readers had better get the book for themselves.” 


The Illustrated London News. 


“ The narrative is highly dramatic, and contains life-like and general pictures of the habits, manners, 
and dispositions of a class of artists who are always objects of general curiosity. In these pictures they 
are shown as what they are—gay, pleasant people, content to ‘doff the world aside and bid it pass’: 
lovers of the beautiful art of which they are ornaments, and in their intercourse with each other and with 
society, kind, friendly, and generous.” 


The Court Journal. 


“Mr, Maynard has been acquainted with most of the musical celebrities of the century, and has 
many pleasant things to tell us of the world of song from Rossini down to . His reminiscences of 
the dear, brown-wigged, pig-feeding, maccaroni-loving maestro are very pleasant. ‘ The Enterprising 
Impresario’ is full of pleasant chit-chat and interesting recollections, and will amuse and interest all 
those to whom the ‘musical world is dear.’ ” 





The Sunday Gazette. 


“This book is one of the pleasantest which we have had the privilege of reading for a very long time. 
It combines a great deal of information concerning a number of subjects and persons in whom the public 
feel interest, with some admirable general writing, brightened by genuine humour, and rendered valuable 
by keen perception and the authority of experience.... The book positively sparkles with anecdotes, 
all derived from personal knowledge, of the most famous musical artistes of the age, and in its account 
of Signor Mario, derived from himself, and told in his own words, offers a singular attraction which 
the puilic will not be slow to appreciate.” i 





London: BrapBury, Evans & Co, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


OME NOTES ON TURKEY, 
William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. ; and all Booksellers, 
Just published, half morocco, demy 4to. size, price 3l. 138, 6d. 
with upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
[THE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 


WALL, By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D, 
“A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England,” 


London: Longmans & Co. Neweastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid. 





<a 


Just published, price 12s. 


COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE 
Bs OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDEs, 
printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the Years 1559 
and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be 
unique, and hitherto unknown. Reprinted from the celebrated 
Folio Volume formerly in the Library of the late George Daniel, 
Esq. ; accompanied with an Introduction and Illustrative Notes, 

*,* The above is beautifully printed by Messrs. Whittingham 
& Wilkins, on fine toned paper ; size, post 8vo., consisting of above 
300 pages, to range with the Collections of Percy, Ritson, &c. 

A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seventy 
Ballads, consisting of sixteen pages 8vo., may be had on applica. 
tion, or will be forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

Josern LI ty, 17 and 18, New-street (entrance also 5a, Garrick. 
street), Covent-garden, London. 


PARIS EXHIBITION! 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSonthe JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 
Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL _ KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. 

The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY 
STATIONS in the Kingdom ; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS ; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-sfreet ; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-streer 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Jasumamees effected _ all — ig world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
eee GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


INSURANCE 








if MPERIAL 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Yez 


hom of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
ates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


ears. 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 

favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
NATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, London, B.C. 
Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 
Accumulated Capital .. +. £2,640,260 
Gross Income .. ‘i os £493,506 

The Profits applied in Reduction of the Premiums, or Bonuses 
added to the sums assured. In several instances the Premiums 
have become extinct, and Annnities granted in addition. 

New Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on application. 
SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


Kingdom. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families, by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. fi 
Among the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to persons effecting assurances now are— . 
Low rates of preminm, especially for young lives, payable an- 
nually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
Participation in 80 per cent. of the profits. . 
Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which 
three or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of 
division, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of 
the sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
Policy-holder. 
N.B. . Proposals are now received and Assurances may be effected 
at the Office at Charing Cross, as well as at the Chief Office in 


Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 








CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 15867. 
HOMSON’S CRINOLINES and CORSETS 
having taken the sole and only Medal granted for these 
articles at the Great Exhibition at Paris, Ladies should at once see 
the Autumn Novelties in these inimitable Goods. Trade Mark a 
“* Crown,” and sold Everywhere. 


J 

E EALTH RESTORED by DU BARRY’S 

FOOD to the stomach, nerves, Iungs, and liver, curing 
dyspepsia (indigestion), constipation, diarrhea, acidity, palpita- 
tion, sleeplessness, debility, wasting, cough, asthma, fevers, con- 
sumption, low spirits, 60,000 annual cures which had resisted all 
medicine, including that of his Holiness the Pope. Cure . 1,771. 
—Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years of dyspepsia, No. 62,316.— 
The Marchioness de Bréhau, of seven years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, low spirits, liver disorder, and wasting 
away.—Tins at 1s. 14d. ; 1 Ib., 28. 9d.; 12 Ib., 228. ; 241b., 408. Du 
Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London; also at Fortnum & 
Mason’s; and at 61, Gracechurch-street; 4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, 
Oxford-street. 
IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of the many unsavoury 
and more tham sloppy imitations to which, without authority, 














Baron Liebig’s name is most audaciously attached. 
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EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has Six large Show-rooms de- 
yoted exclusively to the te display of LAMPS, BATHS, and 
METALLIC BEDSTEA The "Stock of each is at once the 
largest newest and most vatied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from . - 128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from . . 88. 0d. to 0s. each. 
Lamps (Modé eeey 63. 0d. to 
(All other kinds at the — rate. * 
Pure olin ¢ Oil.. . 38. 7d. per gallon. 


W TILLIAM S§. BURTON, GEN ERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRON re letceen by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a C ‘atalogue gratis and post-paid. It 

o oes upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-plate 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, __ 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Bed-room a Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry *s-place, and 1, Newman- yard, ndon. 


HAN DELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, ‘for 
Dining-room and Library, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in 
Bronze, Or-molu, China, and Glass; Statuettes in Parian, Vases, 
and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expeealy for these 


‘Articles OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD-STREET, 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE.- 
LIERS, Wall Lights, ona Maspeieess Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles s . Table Glass be. Glass Dinner Services, for 12 vot 
from 71. 158.; G lass D Dessert ditto, for 12 ditto, from 21. All A: 
cles marked in plain figures. Ornamental Glass, English ros} 
Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 
poe promptly executed. London Show-rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 
Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad-street, Birming- 
ham.” Established 1807. 


HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.” — 
Under this title an article appeared some time ago in the 
Cornhill Magazine, pointing out the want of good taste in the 
design of Modern Furniture, and offering suggestions for its 
improvement. Those suggestions have been carried out by the 
ART FURNITURE CO. 25, GARRICK- STREET, Covent- 
garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furniture of 
a picturesque and artistic character at ordinary trade prices. 
Most of the work has been designed by Mr. Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the Author of the Cornhill Article. 


INING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 
(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and weod frames, 
can be easily extended by one person, and are not liable to ft out 
of order. May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford-street, W. 


ROKEN CHIN A, GLASS, 
EARTHENWARE, WOODS, CABINET WORK, and 
FANCY ARTICLES, 
securely, strongly, and neatly mended with DAVY’s ORIGINAL 
DIAMOND CEMENT (DAVY’S). 


CAUTIO) N. Her are spurious unless having the name of 
*E. . _ he ae Inventor. 

N.B. iain by BA AY &$ SONS. 95, Farringdon- 
street : and sold by all respecta =n Chemists in 18. Bottles. 

NTEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 

SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 

MIER TUCKER,” are resp ectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infrin gements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 

oo Mattress bears the Label “ 'cvckER’s PaTEeNT,” 
anda 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepa.,or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXuninition, 1862, and 
may be obtained | patos from 25s.) of most res ectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SON 8s, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway ‘Terminus, London, E.C. 





78. each. 




















THE ATHENAUM 
& D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 


J. 
H. Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON — { — uA ne beamed Regent-street ; and 


MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 
LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-street. 

r TOURISTS, and for August and September Shooting, 
NICOLLS JACKETS, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thornand dam mp, and more adapted ody variable climate 
— any other fabric,—the cost of each bein: 8. 

coll’s Guinea Waterproof Tweed, oni their Two-@uinea 
vai Cloth Overcoats, are patronized by Travellers all over the 


‘ialities in Serge and Tweed Costumes, 
‘weed jalan and Coats. 
mmediate use, or made to m: 


‘or Ladies, Nicoll’s §; 
ant’ Waterproof ——— 
Superior Dress for 
hours’ notice. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


HUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and “eyo 
room Doors, —3 yy Benge all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
gratis and post part of the world on application to 
UHUBBS SON, e ST PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, padon, E. Cc. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE. —An ILLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE, with 
Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-Room Furniture, sent free by post 
on application to 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31, 32 mh” BERNERS.STREET, Oxford-street, W.; and 
and 35, CHARLES-STREET, W. 


BREAKFAST. 
PP? 8's c 0 C O A. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


QTRUVE’S SELTZ ER, -Fachingen, Vichy, 
iN Marienbad, and_ other MINER: AL_ WATERS. —ROYAL 
GERMAN 8 PA; BRIGHTON.—Under Her Majesty’s a 
yoga —The Bottled Waters are sold at the meee 
Brighton, ts ae for the Forty-second Season, and by G ORGE 
WAUGH & C , Pharmaceutical Chemists to the Queen, ek 
Rexent-street on, and other resnectah 
London and the Proviticis ul ‘Towns, where a Prospectus, wi eh the 


measure at a few 




















PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 

P. & C.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRACTA,” 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Soest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. joured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 18. per 100, Polished st Steel c Crest Dies engraved fro 

58. Monograms, two letters, m 58.; three letters, from 73. 
Address Dies from 38. Preliminary Pencil Sketches, 13. each. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4a. 64. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of heats, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
“Gnaunaee 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 
attention of the Commercial Public, an af all who use 
Steel Pens, to the of eo 
a for Quality of Material, Easy Action, a reat D 
bility will ensure universal ete rence. 
hey can be obtained. tail, of every Dealer in the world; 
Wholesale, atthe Wonka, Gechauscarcoe ngham; 91, John- 
street, New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 








IN ee FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
* HEADAC HE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially 

adapted for LADI 8, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & ~ 172, New Bond-street, London; and of 

all Chemists throughout the’ World, 

\ ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’ 3 “New Pat- 
tern TUOTH BRUSHES, and Penetra unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
+ es, and every description of Brush, Com! band Perfumery. 
e Tooth Brushes search the divisions. of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebra Alkaline Tooth 
uwdes, Se. par hox.—Address 130s and 131, OL PORD STRELT. 








highest medical testimonials, may be obtained gratis.—C 

Owing to the use of Struve’s botiles by other parties, _ to 
observe that Struve’s name is on the label and_red ink stamp 
affixed to every bottle of Struve’s manufacture. Dr. Althaus, in 
his recent work on ‘the Spas of Europe,’ says—‘‘ If artificial 
mineral waters are prescribed we should insist on Struve’s alone 


being used.” 
CANDLES 


ELF-FI 7 TING 
all Sizes and in 
VARIOUS QU! SuITieS from 1s. per lb. upwards, 
MAY NOW BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
Order of your Chemist, p Gores ot  rmeaae (J.C. & J. FIELD'S 


They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candlesticks 
without either paper or seraping, and burning to the end. 


city SOAP WORKS, 1851, 1862, 1867. 
Established 1712. 
OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 
Concentrated and Dried by Machinery into 4-lb. Cakes, 
each equal to {-lb. ordinary ap. 

Sold by all respectable dealers, in 50s. boxes. 51. chests (400 4 1b.) 
with lock and key, carriage paid. Wholesale only at the CITY 
SOAP WORKS, Gan street, London, E.C 

dress on each Piece. 
HE SILVER PRIZE MEDAL has been 


awarded to the above.—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
USE ONLY THE 
G L & NR #&#® 24 2 & DB 
) T A R c ‘A. 

















GAUCE—LEA & PERRIND 
WORCESTERSHIRE Sarce. 
This delicious a pr db: 
HE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, - 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERKINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned inst worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, 3 hee the ¢ Feonciaters, Wer. 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWE ARCLAY 
& SONS, London, é&c.; and by Grocers and ilmen smyth an 


4) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. 7 AZENBY & SON Sole = jropmioters of the ae Foe 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES 

MENTS, so long and favourably distinguished by helt h4 a 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine AiG are respectfully informed that 
they can be had,direct from the AR at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, an-square, London, 
W. W._ Priced Lists post free on eppliestion, 


HARVEY’ S SAUCE.—CAUTION —The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are (erage requested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well known label, signed 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by erpetual in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
7 be genuine. 

LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
mt London, as Sole P roprietors. of the receipt of Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


* 

















nN OLLER’S CoD. LIVER OIL, 





EATING’S PERS1an INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ant 

Mosquitos, Moths, &. are instant, destroyed t by this Ng 

go. mn —_ harmless to animal orn s in Packets 18., Tins, 

. 6d. each ; or 1s. Packets, pore forl2 postage- 

ay, Bs. tag ay ‘receipt ok 4 Aise int mae om 2d., and 

with Bello ws, by TH ATING, 
Chemist, 79, Sr * PAUL cH URCHYARD, , ~My 


ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick near 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest ottion by all. classes of 
society for Me wards of sixty-five years. y be had throughout 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2 "oa, 4s. 6d. an iis. 


AINLESS DENTISTRY.—The latest im- 
[ atey spol = by Gonstresien of Artificial Teeth, Gum” 
and Pala by Re yal Letters Patent to Messrs. LEWIN 
and SIMEON er OSEL, & "SON, the oldest established English 
Dentists, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand, opposite 
Charing ‘Cross Railway Station. These teeth are supplied fr m one 
toa a set, without pa ain or i 
and mastication are ig ly restored, and the face resumes its 
youthful proportions. ose who have resided in the Tropics, 
_ public waco in fact to ail who need the services of a dentist, 
sy = is mended. combining per- 
fect immunity fro pain, with restored digestion and natural 
pe For the vmoncy, utility, | success of this system, 
Lancet. Consultation free. Teeth from 58.; Sets from 5 to sv 
guineas 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL.—The pg teem ang of this unrivalled 


preparation in the treatment of Consu nic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, ane and 4 of Ad ‘y and Children, is now 























at the PARIS EXHIBITION (18¢7), again obtained 
FIRST PRIZE and the 
Only SILVER MEDAL ont of 27 Competitors. 

This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has received 
the commendation of the leading members of the Medical Profes- 
sion and the medical press. 

Itis sold by all Chemists and Druggists in capsuled half-pint 
bottles, i 28. 3d, each. 

Ss .LER’s” Name and Label on each bottle. 

Ciroulars’ and Testimonials of Peter MOLieEr, 23, Mincing-lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
P E P s I N E. 


Morson’s Pepsine Wine Globules and Lozenges 
are perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak Digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, and 124, SOUTH- 
AMPTON-ROW, Russell-square, London, W.C. 

Bottles at 3s., 5s. aa 10s. each. Boxes at 28. 6d. and ds. 6d. each, 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 38. 6¢., and 68. 6d. each. 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 

Ladies™ Wardrobe Truuks, Dressing Bags, — aaa Fittings; 

Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, an other arti- 

cles for Home or nen ag Travellin 1 ELUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, post —J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 


Alsc, Allen’s Parrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
, Washhand Stands, Cant & free. 





c. post 


nv: ure, uniformly excellent, 
atable, “and easily taken, it is is emphatically acknowledged by 
he highest medical authorities to be incomparably superior to 
every other kind. Hence the un mted_ public Beironage 
it has obtained. Sir Hike . Bart. describes it to 
be me! pure oil, not — ely to create disgust, anda therapeutic 
at value.” Letheby writes, * It t is universally 
2 d that it has aa therapeutic power.” Dr. Lankes- 
ter, F.R.S., ee deems it preferable to any other kind as regards 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy. Dr. Lawrance ” invariabl 
rescribes it because it is not a fi in whic 
he efticacy of this Sede jercg medicine is destroyed. ”_Sold only 
in capsuled imperial half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 98.; 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s yy and signature, by his Sole 
Consignees, ANSAR, HARFOR D & CO., 77, Strand, London, 
W.C., and respectable Chemiets. 


H EDGES & BUTLER respectfully solicit 
attention to their 
CHOICE AMONTILLADO SHERRY, 
a delicate pale dry oe much approved ia hi roe 

















- ee ‘er dozen, 
Good Dinner Sherry.. ecdecececccccceoes OM8 Ome B08. 
Superior Golden Sherry . 268, and 42s, 


Choice Sherry—Pale, "Golden ‘or Brown. . 488. 548. and 608, 
PUKE ST. JULIEN CLARET 
at 188., 208., 24%., 203., and 368. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various Gzouene- _— a aes 723., 848., 962.. 
Port from first-class pce accccscocce . 303., 368., 428, 
Very Choice Old Port.. 1488. 608., 728., 84°, 
On receipt of a Post-office order or reference, any of the above 
will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W. ; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 
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With new Biographical Preface and Portraits. 


By Christina 


New Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
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the sanction of the University of Oxford. 


A TREATISE on NATURAL PHILO. 
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fessor of Natural reg in the University of Glasgoy, 
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